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England on defensive 


ALTHOUGH the second cricket 
Test match between Australia and 
England ended in a draw at Perth, 
the English were put psychologi- 
cally on to the dofensive following 
an injury to their all-rounder, Ian 
Botham. He pulled up while bowl- 
ing with a strained intercostal rib 
muscle and the days between now 
and tbe third Test at Adelaide this 
week will be filled with concern 
and doubts that he will be unavail- 
able, at least to bowl. 

Two of the men who might have 
challenged to fill ,his place at 
Adelaide did . little for their 
chances in the. opening stages of 
the match against Victoria, at 
Melbourne at the weekend. Opener 
Slack went for 10 and Whitaker 
went for a duck as England waxed 
hot and cold after dismissing Vic- 
toria for 101, And the opening day 
was marred by an embarrassing 
blunder from the England captain, 
Mike Gatting. He overslept and 
missed the first five overs of the 
match. Gatting apologised, 
blaming tiredness after the long 
flight from Perth, but the England 
captain was later disciplined for 
his gaffe. 

He made some amends by taking 
four of the Victorian wickets, three 
of them to catches by Foster at fine 
leg off poor hook shots. Gatting 
ended with four for 31, but was 
less successful with the bat, mak- 
ing only one, Ln England's reply of 
263. Athey, 68, French, 68, Lamb, 
46, and Foster, 46, were the 
substance of that reply. 

Lamb was to an extent playing 
for his Test place. At Perth he had 
a duck in the first innings and two 
in the second, when England were 
going for quick runs to try to set 
up a second win in the series. It 


was always going to be problemati- 
cal after Australia's captain, Allan 
Border, had destroyed England’s 
hopes of forcing the follow-on for 
the second time with an excellent, 
dogmatic 125 in their first innings. 
At one stage Australia were 198 
for five in reply to England's first 
innings of 692 for eight declared. 
But Border set an example for his 
men and led them to a reply of 401, 
aided by 71 from Waugh and 46 
from Matthews. 

Botham, a duck in the first 
innings after the mastery of his 
first Test innings, again did little 
in the second, hitting only six. But 
Gatting, 70, and Gower, 48, Baw 
them to 199 for eight at the end of 
the fourth day. And when the final 
day started Gatting declared at 
that total, sparking off controversy 
over whether he ahould have de- 
clared late on the fourth day and 
gone for a quick wicket or two 
before the close. 

In the event England had a 
success off the first ball of the day, 
Boon falling to Dilley. But there 
was a new mood among the 
Australians and, led by Jones, 69, 
and Marsh, 49, they saw out play 
at 197 for four. Botham had to quit 
the field in mid-over and took no 
further part, but before he left he 
equalled the world record of Sir 
Garfield Sobers in completing the 
all-rounder Test treble of 1,000 
runs, 100 wickets, and 100 catches. 
Botham became the eighth non- 
wicket-keeper to hold 1Q0 Test 
catches when he dismissed Boon 
off Dil ley’s bowling. That’s the sort 
of inspired all-round ability that 
England will be hoping will still be 
with them in the third Test, 
following an eventual five-wicket 
win over Victoria. 
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Matthew Engel watches the America's Cup from an unstable vantage point 
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you re pissed. I spent five hours 
like that, and I'd only had a cup of 
tea. A lot of beer gets drunk each 
night in Fremantle: I don’t think 
it's relaxation so much as 
acclimatisation. 

From a distance, this was prob- 
ably the moBt thrilling day so far 
in the Great Australian Sailathon, 
the day the New Zealanders beat 
Stars and Stripes. Yet even for the 
privileged spectators in the flotilla 


Sport for 
strong 
stomachs 

oil the coast, very little of the thrill 
managed to convey itself. 

Dozens of boats were out there, 
including the Aga Khan's huge 
second-best yacht (.“my other car’s 
a Porsche”) as well as several 
helicopters. I rather hoped one of 
those might be Air-Sea Rescue and 
winch me up. Among the regulars 
on the Devil, there was some 
discussion about the racing tactics. 
Among us grockles there was 
rather more discussion about sea- 
sickness. One Aussie suggested an 
infallible cure: “go and sit under a 
tree.” 

In the evening Alan Bond, the 
ex-signwriter from Ealing who 
brought the cup to Australia, 
appeared at a press conference, 
which he is likely to do more often 
as his current boat, Australia IV, 
approaches the moment of truth. 
Lately, he has been devoting more 
time to running his businesses and 
Australia, which he appears to do 
in a syndicate including Messrs 
Murdoch, Packer, John Elliott the 
Fosters brewer, Holmes a’Court 
and occasionally Bob Hawke. 

The manoeuvres on the water 
constitute less of a spectator sport, 
which is the main reason Western 
Australia has had to halve its 
original estimate of a million 
visitors, and why a lot of people 
here may go bust even if Australia 
retains the trophy, rising to an 
awful lot if it goes elsewhere. 

But now that so many countries 
can compete with the Americans, 
this thing is bound to find a place 


One goal is too many for Arsenal 


Alan Dunn’s DIARY 


ARSENAL, riding high at the top 
of English soccer’s First Division, 
suffered a rare rebuff to their pride 
at the weekend. Although they 
duly beat London neighbours 
Queen's Park Rangers they were 
almost as obsessed by the fact 
that they had a goal scored against 
them for the first time in seven 
matches. There was much discus- 
sion in the dressing room about the 
shot from Rangers’ Bannister that 
beat goalkeeper Lukic. “It was 
almost as if we had lost,” said 
Lukic, “although no one pointed a 
finger at anyone else." There's 
many a side in the land would 
wiBh for similar problems, for by 
the time that goal came Arsenal 
were already three goals ahead. 

It leaves them still two points 
clear of Nottingham Forest at the 
top and looking forward to a 
winnable clutch of five matches 
that should see them firmly 
favourites for the title by New 
Year’s Day. Their manager, 
George Graham, is going through 
one of those charmed periods 
where his men are playing so well 
that established players temporar- 
ily out of favour, such as Nicholas 
and Rix, are finding it ever harder 
to force their way. back. 

The League champions, Liver- 
pool, on the other hand, are going 
through one of their introspective 
phases, made all the gloomier by 
losing 2-0 at Watford at the 
weekend. Liverpool’s midfield 
looked ragged without the injured 
Molby, but the dub's long run of 
success has been built partly on 
the premise that there is always 
another man as good waiting in 
the wings to take your place. The 
critics were not impressed at 
Watford where too often Liverpool 
were reduced to the tirod cliche of 
the hopeful high centre into the 
opposition's goalmouth. Watford, 
on the other hand, were swift and 
incisive, much to the joy of their . 
best crowd of the season, 23,934. . 
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who paid record recipts of more 
than £ 80,000. 

Liverpool had been discommoded 
in midweek by the continuing 
controversy over the transfer of 
their star goalscorer, Ian Rush to 
the Italian club, Juventus. Anx- 
ious Liverpool supporters had 
formed a "Rush musn’t go” faction 
and had embarrassed the club by 
their demonstrations at recent 
matches, particularly over their 
claims that Rush had never wished 
to leave the club. But after a flurry 
of talks last week Rush an- 
nounced: "In June I signed a 
legally binding contract to play for 
Juventus and I intend to honour 
my agreement.” 

The club’s chief executive, Peter 
Robinson, said that the club 
shared supporters’ disappointment 
that Rush would be going next 
season, but the Italians had made 
an offer that Liverpool could not 
match. JuventUB are to pay £3-2 
million for Rush, who could 
emerge from hia Italian period a 
millionaire. 

Two go through , 

THE WEEKEND'S soccer matches 
in England included the second 
round of the FA Cup, the last stage 
before the big boys in the league 
join the fray. Only two non-league 
aides won through at the first 
attempt, almost inevitably includ- 
ing Telford, and Maidstone United, 
who boat league opposition in 
Cambridge United 1-0. Three 
other non-league sides have to 
play again if they are to go 
through. They include Chorley, 
conquerors of onco-mighty 
Wolverhampton Wanderers in the 
last round. This time they drew 0-0 
against another once famous club, 
Preston North End. So fpr 
Chorley ’s run has earned them 
enough to wipe- off a bank . debt of . 
£11,000 and cleared, the £16,000 
they need fop* ground improve- 
ments. • . * . 


IN SCOTLAND Glasgow Celtic 
stay clear at the top of the Premier 
Division by six points, but only 
after suffering a rebuff in midweek 
when they were beaten 1-0 by 
Hearts. It ended Celtic's unbeaten 
run of 16 matches and sent Hearts 
into third place behind Dundee 
United. Celtic were back in good 
form at the weekend, beating 
Dundee 2-0, while all the chasing 
clubs were in goalless games. 

New sponsors 

SUNDAY league cricket in Eng- 
land is to have new sponsors next 
season. The Refuge Assurance 
Company are to put £2-6 million 
i nto the competition over five 
years. They replace the tobacco 
firm, John Player, who have spon- 
sored the 40-over competition since 
ita inception in 1969. From 1988 
there will be a new ending to the 
league programme, a knockout 
tournament involving the top four 
clubs with the final at one of the 
Test grounds. 

Amateur shocks 

AMATEUR golf ln Britain suf- 
fered one of its biggest shocks last 
week when two of its leading 
players, Peter McEvoy and Garth 
McGimpsey were omitted from the 
Great Britain and Ireland team to 
play the United States for the 
Walker Cup at Sunningdale next 
May. The chairman of selectors, 
Rodney Foster, said that although 
tha two "may be able to play at a 
certain level they cannot turn it on 
against the '.United States.” 
McGimpsey was . Amateur cham- 
pion last year, a title; McEvoy won 1 
in 1,977 and 1,978. McEvoy is also 
the only British amateur w have 

survived ail foifr- roundsi of fchh US 

Masters and twice been top ama- :: 
tour in the Open championship. He 


has lost only three of his 52 singles 
matches for England. Both were in 
the four-man team representing 
Britain and Ireland in the world 
team championship in Venezuela 
in October. The Walker Cup team 
is: D. Carrick, D. Curry, R. Eggo, 
P. Girvan, J. McHenry, G. 
Macgregor, P. Mayo, G. 
Montgomerie, J. Robinson, G. 
Shaw. 

£lm prize money 

MEANWHILE, the prize-money 
for women's professional golf in 
Europe next season will for tho 
first time top £1 million. This is in 
contrast to the £83,000 on offer in 
the first professional tour in 1979. 
Eleven of the 30 events will be on 
the Continent of Europe, where 
the biggest crowds have been 
attracted to women's golf. 

Meaningless contests 

LAWN TENNIS'S climax to the 
year-long Grand Prix series in 
New York at the weekend descend- 
ed into near farce when the 
semifinal pairings were decided hy 
the toss of a coin. The pairings — 
ultimate victor Ivan Lendl v Mats 
Wilander and losing finalist Boris 
Becker v Stefan Edberg — dt 
least avoided a meeting or Becker 
and Lendl but the -earlier five 
hours and seven sets of tennis, 
much of it highly competitive, 
were rendered almost meaningless 
because the four semifinalists were 
known before play, started. In 
awarding £15,000 to the winner of 
each of the 12 round-robin matches 
and introducing a random draw to 
determine into which semifinal the 
runner-up in each group should -' 
fall the" organisers believed they 
would avoid charges ' of players 
rigging or .throwing matches, as 
happened ' 'in 1982. Insfoad they - 
"were left with three meaningless . 
contests. 


P w D L F A PI* 

AreenaJ IS 11 4 3 30 9 37 

Notlm Forest . 18 II 2 5 40 24 15 

Evert on 18 9 5 4 31 18 32 

Liverpool 18 9 4 8 36 12 V 

Weal Ham 18 8 8 4 £9 28 30 

Sheffield W m .... is 7 8 3 34 w 29 

Luton 18 6 5 S 21 IS 29 

Covonlry 18 B 5 5 17 H 29 

Norwich 18 8 5 5 26 28 & 

Tohenham 10 7 5 B 24 22 28 

Watford 18 7 4 7 33 25 25 

Wimbledon IS 8 I 8 23 22 25 

Oxford 18 6 6 6 22 30 24 

Southampton .... 18 7 2 9 34 39 23 

OPH IS 3 4 fl 18 26 IS 

Manchester United 18 4 5 8 20 22 IB 

Newcastle 18 4 6 8 20 27 11 

Chartion 18 5 3 10 19 30 18 

Aston Vila 18 5 3 10 22 38 18 

Leicester IB 4 6 S 20 30 17 

Chelsea 18 3 7 S 10 34 IB 

Men City 18 3 6 fl 18 25 15 

Second Otvlelon: Birmingham 1. Blackburn I. 
Brighton 2. Bradford 2: Derby 3, Reading 0; 
Huddersfield v Barnsley postponed, Hull 1. Grimsby 
l; Ipswich 2. Sheffield United 2; Oldham 3. 
Shrewsbury 0: Porta mouth 2, Crystal Raises ft 
Stoke 1, Plymouth 2; Sunderland 1. Mlllwsfi 1; WsH 
Bromwich 3. Leeds 0. 
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Third Division: Mansfield 1, Blackpool 1. 

FINE FARE SCOTTISH LEAGUE; PremOf ^ 
•ton: Celtic 2, Dundee 0: Dundee UnW J 
Aberdeen 0: Falkirk 1. Mofhwwall 0; HemSofl ft 
Clydebank 0. Hibemlan O, Rangers 0: SI 
Hearts 0. 

SCOTTISH PREMIER DIVISION 

p w d t r * » 

Celtic 23 17 4 2 48 13 » 

Dundee Utd 23 13 6 4 37 17 3* 

Hearts .. 23 128 7 4 31 « £ 

Rangers 22 13 4 6 37 » 5 

Aberdeen 23 11- 8 4 35 « * 

FaWrk 23 6 8 11 21 ® !5 

MomerwaB 23 4 8 11 ® ® 

Hbemlan 23 4 7 12 19 42 w 

Clydebank 23 4 5 14 17 46 P 

Hamilton 22 1 5 18 1? « 1 

Flret Division: Brechin 2. Montrose 3; 
fine 2. Forts 1 0; East Fire 2, Klmamock 1: Moron* 
Clyde 2; Paittok 0. Dunbarton 2; Ouoen d ** 
Soufli 0. Airdrie 1. _ 

FA CUP: First Round Replay: Brentford 2. && 
Rovers 0. 

' Second Round: Aldershot 3, CoWwsWr* 
Bolton , 2, .Tranrhere 0; Bourne mouth 0. 

Bristol City 1, Bath 1; Caernarfon 0. York 0; CM** 
3. Doncaster 1; Chorley 0, Preston 0; Darilng**) J 
Wigan 8; FUham 2. Newport 0; OWngtt"l* 
Chelmsford 0; Rochdale I. Wrexham .4; 8cu*«? 

1. Runcorn 0; Swansea 3, Slough 0; SwWon* 

Enfield 0; Tettohj 1, AltririohahiS: WbSbB 8. 
Vale 0. Played Friday: Southend 4, NorthampW <• 
Pfeyed Sunday; Maidstone I. Cambridge UnW* 
Notts Cbdhty 0. MtdSSbr&igh 1. . «_ 

8COTT18H FA CUPi FlrM Round: Albion RW» 

2. Arbroath .1; Aye 3. Annan AthMhi- 1:!*;°7r 
Mechanic? v Berwick Rangers po*toonw: "’ST 

te , Caledcdlaito'Z, Altai 2: Petomeyd -I. 
rig Qj Bflrtng'a, Cowdetoeath 0,' 1 ' j 
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Is Reagan up to it? ■ 

DAMAGE from the Irangate affair continues to pour out of 
Washington like radiation from the Chernobyl disaster — 
unfortunately tor President Reagan it can’t be sealed in concrete. 

Last week the national hero, Ueut. Col. North, become the first 
serving officer in US history to refuse to testify before a qBsffit * 
congressional committee for fear of incriminating himself, closely 
followed by the former National Security Adviser, Admiral 
Poindexter, the brains behind the Libyan disinformation cam- (J1 

paign in the autumn. | j 

Congressional investiga tore failed to get much satisfaction either , 

from Mr William Casey. The director of the CIA, the world’s ^ 

biggest spying organisation, said he had “no direct knowledge ” 
that Iran arms sales were funding the contras, despite reports that , • 

he had raised the matter with Poindexter in October. He collapsed p 

in ids office on Monday and was taken to hospital, having suffered 
what was described as a minor cerebral seizure. 

Both he and Mr Donald Regan, White House chief of staff, who 
was due to testify on Tuesday, are said to be about to lose their 'fse Mmk 
jobs early in the New Year. Meanwhile, some Reagan confidants gj gS BBa 
are saying the crisis has raised fundamental questions about jBBHn 
whether, at 75, the President has the leadership ability or 
understanding to cope. (See Lou Cannon, page 16.) White House ' *^0 
officials and senior Republicans, concerned at the damage being 
caused by the affair, are reported to have considered summoning 
the Western allies to a diversionary Washington summit to "prove" 
that the Administration is still in charge. But State Department Bjmpi 
officials have rejected the notion. 

The team comes apart 
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IT is the oddest of crises, Bince it neither 
waxes nor wanes, but merely carries on and 
on. There has been no sudden bustle of 
Washington house cleaning — the guilty 
Backed, the new brooms installed. But 
drifting inactivity has not fudged away the 
problem in boredom either. Mr Ronald 
Reagan affects the belief that, in a fortnight 
or so, the public concern will have died and 
there will be “business as usual”. But, 
almost simultaneously, Mrs Nancy Reagan 
aketchea a rather different scenario. She 
SBes t he chief of the CIA and the chief of the 
White House Btaff departing in disgrace: not 
immediately though, but as doomed, Bacrifi- 
cial victims of an octopus of a scandal that 
gradually strangles the political life out of 
them. 


Alex Brummer, page 7 
Bob Woodward, page 15 


The clues to the true nature of the Tehran 
debacle were laid out in the open long ago. 
Turn, for example, to General Alexander 


presidency. The advisers have to be good; 
they have to be loyal; they have to deliver THE sweeping new restrictions on reporting 
the options and the wisdom. And the stark opposition to the South African Government 
fact of the present crisis is that they are affect not only the domestic and foreign 
broken, warring men. Donald Regan is the press but also Parliament and the courts. As 
most senior of them all, destined for the Huch they constitute both an admission of 
chop. John Poindexter was the right-hand weakness and a turning-point in the history 
man in foreign affairs: now he pleads only of the country which can at once be 
the fifth amendment. William Casey was recognised as such at the very moment of its 
number one for the covert world: but this occurrence. Until last week. South Africa, 
week he has been caught tapdancing with for all its massive restrictions and racial 
the truth on Capitol Hill. Those on the oppression, was able to seduce important 
outside of the circle — like Shultz and sectors of opinion in the West with its claim 
Weinberger - are angrv, and determined to to the underlying commitment to residual 
eschew responsibility, those on the inside Western valueB. There waa a sort offreedom 
are finished! In short, the engine has fallen of the press, even though that was doubly 
out of the Reagan administration. restricted by more than 100 statutes and 

It is possible that something may. yet be then by the nationwide state of emergency 
natchedtogether. Mr Ed Meese — - if he can declared in June. There was a vocal 
escape the tentacles of scandal himself — is opposition in Parliament, which excluded 
striving to save the presidency. Nancy is in the black majority but did not prevent 
there pitching. But the problems of members like Mrs Helen Suzman from 
recreating the consensus group round a speaking their minds outaida Die precincto 
manifestly old and bewildered man seem And there was also the right to re P°“ 
mountainous. It is not that the problems are contemporaneously on court hearings about 
not seen clearly. To the contrary, the the abuse of detainees. All that is now swept 
Congressional clamour for a .new, all- away, and a news medium which wants to 
powerful crisis manager for the adminiBtra- report any challenge to Pretoria s view must 
tion shows the way that even Mr Reagan's for the first time obtain clearance in 


South Africa turns its 
back on the West 


And there was also the right to report 
contemporaneously on court hearings about 
the abuse of detainees. All that is now swept 
away, and a news medium which wants to 
report any challenge to Pretoria's view must 
for the first time obtain clearance in 


Turn, for - example,, to uenerai /uraanaer non snowa ™ ™ — -7- 

Haig’s memoirs of his time with Ronald ... adversaries perceive real danger. For, to- ■ advance of pubHcption. . 
Realm. Thera la no doubt at all that the trinaicoUjr, 


president commands the affection (even 
respect) of those round him. He can 
propound simple concepts — such as never 
raise taxes again, and star wars — and 
watch the professionals who cluster in his 
office fall into line. But when Reagan is not 
playing the oracle from California, matters 
fall out rather differently. He site os the 
laid-back chairman of his advisers. listening 
to what they say and waiting for some kind 
of genial consensus to emerge. Once that 
agreement has begun to surface he simpli- 
fies it for wider propagation. It was because 
AI Haig never played in a team, never 
contributed to the production of consensus, 
that he found himBelf swiftly frozen out of 
even the beginnings of the process. 

The Reagan Btyle should not be too glibly 
derided. Jimmy Carter buried himself in 
detail, trying to keep a finger in every pot. 
But there is, obviously, one fundamental 
essential to the functioning of the laid-back 


ment of a surrogate president to let Mr 
Reagan slide through his last two years. 
They assume that he cannot cope; and they 
are founded on the glum belief that no one 
who has his trust within the White Houbb is 
capable of restoring the old checks and 
balances. That does not sound like a criaiB 
that will go away; it soundfl like the most 
profound and despairing of prognoses. 


onslaught” on South Africa identifled by the 
Government, a conveniently paranoid con- 
cept which has mode a triumphant return 
after a couple of years in the political 
wilderness. The alleged threat comes from 
the neighbouring African states, like Mo- 
zambique and Angola, barely able to 
ftmetion after repeated South African 
interventions in their internal conflicts; like 




Row over early 
warning plane 

Labour's defence, 
policy 


New press curbs In 
South Africa 6 


Lesotho and Swaziland, totally in thrall to 
Pretoria; like Zambia and Tanzania, on the 
verge of economic collapse; like Botswana, 
unique beacon of democracy in Africa, 
whose virtual encirclement makes it impo- 
tent. And like Zimbabwe, a state whose 
relatively sturdy viability is open to 
destabilisation at any time. It also comes 
from within, where organised opposition to 
apartheid is constantly diffused by differ- 
ences not only between white and black but 
also between various African tribes, be- 
tween workers and employers, between 
radicals and moderates, and even between 
parents and children. To all this the 
Government adds a long-standing conspir- 
acy by the Soviet bloc, and the sanctions 
lobby in the West which is said to be 
playing into Communist hands. The re- 
sponse to this discordant opposition has 
been a set of emergency powers which 
enables the Government by its own admis- 
sion, to detain on a given day about 250 
children down to the age of eleven without 
charge or triad. Those trying to help 
detainees claim 4,000 children have been so 
detained. 

Freedom of speech as exemplified by the 
freedom of the press is, in isolation, less 
Important than the liberty of the subject. 
What is now happening in South Africa 
demonstrates that the two are inseparable. 
Until now it was possible to report that the 
South African police were using black 
children as whipping-boys and as ashtrays 
in their reaistance to the “total onslaught”. 
From now on such evidence will become 
available, If at nil, only from Parliament In 
sesssion or from a court which has complet- 
ed its hearing. Tho real reason for this 
crucial change is not hard to find. Tho 
Government is concerned to demonstrate to 
white opinion, as an election draws near, 
that it is more than tough enough to deal 
with resistance from any quarter. But in 
seeking to outbid the White ultra-ri^ht the 
Government feels obliged to maintain both 
that 11-year-bld African children are □ 
genuine danger to' the state, and also that it 


4,10 


uixii/ar tha genuine danger to' the state, and also that it 

Martin WalKor ino jg essential to prevent such “threats" from 

Moscow stooges 9 being publicised. This may be intended as a 

■ demonstration of resolve. It oozes weakness. 






LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Visas no 
indication 
of racism 

A. Simons (Letters, Nov 16) 
should get the facta straight before 
asking James Lewis to look to- 
wards India "to see racism at its 
best." 

It is news to me that the English 
and Australian are racially differ- 
ent, but that is largely irrelevant. 
Australia requires a visa of every 
foreign visitor except a New Zea- 
lander, much as India does of just 
about every non-Indian these days. 

I am a US resident holding an 
Indian pasBport and have travelled 
16 times to the UK and four times 
to Australia. Never once have I 
been bothered or inconvenienced 
by the need to procure an Aussie 
visa. Before I travel again to 
England, however; I’ll think twice 
— the climate has changed. 

In contrast to my American 
fronds, 1 require visas to travel to 
most European countries {even 
before the current regulations), 
but that is the price of political 
divisions. It is unfortunate that 
British passport-holders have to 
pay five times what dinkum 
Aussie does, but that too is politics, 
hardly racism! — 

9 n a different note, holders of a 
British passport don’t always fare 
well in the UK either. A few years 
ago, East Africans got stuck with 
the Queen's passport — maybe 
Hong Kongers will be next, in 11 
years. But Rhodesians never did 
have any problems, nor, I suspect, 
will South Africans. 

B. Balasubramanian. 

Nashua. N.H. 

The infuriating verb 
to kavernize 

Derek Roberts’s concern that he 
may be the only person to find the 
practice of "Have a nice day" • 
insincere and unnecessary is un- 
founded. There are many people in 
the States who wish the phrase 
would go away. 

.Some months ago the New York 
Times printed an article by a 
visiting Englishman who had had 
it with nice days. Among other 
things, he posited that there is a ' 
verb "havernize” in American s 
English. I pray he did not hear of 
the crazed bureaucrat in Washing- 
ton who wanted to have every bus 
in the US carry the damnable 
phrase on the reels which give 
destinations. 

John F. Miller, [ 

Boy Is ton, Boston, MA. * 


Reagan at mercy of ‘ bigots 9 


An opportunity to open to the 
Moslem world has been lost. The 
braveness of President Reagan, 
earlier shown at Reykjavik, later 
shown by his emissaries to Iran, to 
create a dialogue haB been pun- 
ished by the bigots of the West. 

Iran has a recent history of 
ousting the British, the Russians 
and the Americans from their 
positions of dominance. Unlike 
many states in the Near East and 
elsewhere, Iran is not a recent 
artificial creation of Western cola-, 
nial powers, but an ancient 
civilisation going back to the 
beginning of the human race. 

It is now one of the few represen- 


tative democracies outside the 
Western world. When, in the 
1950s, Mossadeq was elected Pre- 
mier, the CIA helped eliminate 
him. When, in the 1970s, Imam 
IQiomeini called for the restora- 
tion of democracy, and for the end 
of the foreign Influence of the 
atheistic materialism of commu- 
nism and capitalism, the puppet 
Shah persecuted the Muslim cler- 
gy and, after the Shah’s flight from 
Iran to the US, the CIA helped 
assassinate many ayatollahs close 
to Imam Khomeini and thus cre- 
ated a great distrust of the West. 
Our friend and the Imam's friend 
Bani-Sadr was swept from power. 


The present regime in Iran stops 
the Russian drive toward the 
Persian Gulf and inspires the 
Muslims of Russia and Afghani- 
stan to oppose the Communist 
empire. Iran threatens the exis- 
tence .of the pro-Communist anti- 
Israeli dictatorship of Iraq, Iran 
challenges the rampant greed and 
cynicism and devaluation of cul- 
ture in the world. Iran is the most 
populous nation of the Near East. 
We are blind if we do not join 
Israel in opening a dialogue with 
Iran. 

Richard Bates Harris, 

Park Street, Leominster, Mass. 


Un-neighbourly conduct 


Unbiased? 


Mr Lfebman’s bafflement at 
‘leftist Europeans" (Letters, Nov 
30), and their un-neighbourly con- 
duct astonishes me. Canada has 
been on the receiving end of 
American boorishness for a long 
time, and the trend shows no sign 
of abating. Recent examples in- 
clude tiie refosal to deal with the 
mounting arid rain problem. East- 
ern Canadian forests every year 
Bhow increased damage, and yet 
the Reagan. Administration reftisea 
to even acknowledge that a prob- 
lem exists. 

The Canadian Government has 


taken positive legislative action on 
the problem, and hopefully more is 
around the corner. But to avoid 
ecological catastrophe will require 
the cooperation of our “great 
friends and neighbours’’, the 
Americans, who heretofore have 
shown great reluctance to get their 
act together. 

In light of these facts, one cannot 
but wonder where all of Mr Lieb- 
man’s Americans with “superla- 
tive educations" are hiding. 

Louis M. H. Belzil, 

Montreal. 


I cannot believe that Tad Tzulc’s 
biography of Fidel Castro la unbi- 
ased. He has claimed that Battista 
prisons were more humane than 
are present Cuban gaolers. Haydee 
Santamaria was presented her 
brother’s eyeball on a plate when 
she was imprisoned after the July 
22, 1953, attack on the Moncada, 
and they threatened to remove the 
other one. But he had already been 
murdered by his gaolers. Ted Tzulc 
is definitely not a supporter of the 
Cuban revolution ana iB probably 
nothing but a reactionary posing 
as an expert. 

Liz Hughes, 

E 12 Street, 

Homestead, Pa. 


Cast-iron case for upending British justice 

TV IV ■ 


How often have we heard, in the 
hushed and hallowed tones of the 
BBC Bhow “some documents were 
so sensitive that even the judge 
was not allowed to see them?" As a 
result of the independent attitude 
of an Australian court, we can now 
see the phrase as the humbug it 
. always was — not objective BBC 
editorial but direct quotation from' 
a Downing Street briefing. 

Why are we in this country so 
supine end credulous as not to 
have seen earlier the disparity 
between the pious theory that 
security services must always “act 
within the law" and this petty 
device for blocking the law by side- 
stepping a court’s authority? 
Donald P. Maw, 

West Bank Wynd, 

Mansfield. 


We are told that publication of 
Mr Peter Wright’s book could be 
harmful to national security. Isn’t 


it a little naive to suppose that an 
organisation which can put its 
chaps into key positions in our spy 
circus hasn't got its copy of the 
book already? Does Mrs Thatcher 
think that Ivan Gumshoff is going 
to queue up outside W. H. Smith? 

Tom Conti, 

London Wl, 


If, as Mrs Thatcher claims, 
membera of MIS have a lifetime’s 
obligation to remain silent, 
couldn't somebody please get her 
made a member? 

Janet Evans, 

Milton Bryan, 

Woburn, Beds. 

Again, those peculiar Anti- 
podeans and their funny, upBide- 
down attitudes! Some Aussie judge 
dares upbraid Her Majesty's 
Government for bringing a lawsuit 
and then refusing to produce the 


evidence for it. Evidence? 

But surely no member of the 
British judiciary would have the 
slightest qualms or have uttered 
the least complaint over such a 
minor point of law. Here, if the 
Government declares that the evi- 
dence against someone it doesn’t 
JmW. is too secret to show to. a court, • 
why need another word be said? A 
nod is as good ns a wink to a blind 
jackass. 

But these colonials have this odd 
idea that evidence must bo pro- 
duced in order to obtain a judg- 
ment even in matters involving 
national security. The word of Sir 
Robert Armstrong isn’t good 
enough for theml Disgraceful. 

And how different from the 
home jurisprudence of our own 
dear judiciary. 

Ralph Estllng, 

Dowlieh Wake, 

Dminster, Somerset. 
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Barbican 
no place for 
the Contras 

We wholeheartedly deplore the 
use of the Barbican Conference 
Centre as venue for last week’s 
meeting addressed by Arturo Cnu 
the leader of the United Nlcara.' 
guan Opposition (UNO), a contra 
terrorist organisation that long 
ago abandoned military tactics in 
favour of the rape, murder, torture 
and kidnapping of innocent civil- 
ians. 

Contra terrorism is common 
practice and well documented by 
organisations such as Amnesty 
International and AmericasWatch. 

We cannot believe that a mtfor 
international arts centre, with a 
reputation such as that of ibe 
Barbican, would wish in any way 
to be associated with the activities 
of such an organisation. 

Caryl Churchill, Mary 
Selway, Paul Freeman, Ian 
Charleson, Salman Rushdie, 
and others. 

23 Bevenden Street, London Nl. 

In South Africa 

The current state of emergency 
in South Africa has been going for 
six months. As one who arrived in 
Johannesburg on the fateflil day. 
June 12, I’d like to emphasise the 
continuing plight of the estimated 
23,000 detained in South African 
gaols. 

According to Dr Allen Boesak. 
40 per cent of these detaineea are 
children (under 18 years old). For 
them it promises to be a dark 
Christmas. 

(Rev) Cliff Warren 
Christian Aid, Southampton. 

Welsh wails 

Presents sometimes contain a hid- 
den meaning. My wife bought me a 
tape of a Welsh male voice choir, 
which was completely incompre- 
hensible. After rejecting the cos- 
elusion that it was in Welsh we 
discovered it had been recorded 
backwards, starting with the ap- 
plause! 

D. W. Heather, 

Ruislip, Middlesex. 

Yaroohl 

Anent your comment on the 
meaning of the word l, yarooh r 
1 Loader, Nov 10). I have always 
believed "ynrooh" meant “ouch", 
that, is, an exclamation of pain. 
This could be because I attended 
R/acAfrinrs School rather than 
Groyfrinrsl 
Robin Griffin, 

Roseneath, Wellington, NZ. 
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to Mr Goldfarb's article 
Wily America is so foreign” and 
to the subsequent letters to the 
editor. 

I have been a student in various 
subjects at two universities in 
West Germany and one in Canada 
and am presently student at a US 
university, known to be one of the 
"best-in the country? The two years' 
that I have stayed here were a 
disappointment. In most under- 
graduate as well as graduate 
courses you are trained to func- 
tion like a robot and you are 
examined on your ability to do so 
In other words: you are getting 
loads of 'busy work,’’ and the 
faster you do that kind of work, the 
better. 

Hanna-Andre Pitot, 

State College, . • 

PA 16801. 

In the article "Why America is 
so foreign”, Michael Goldfarb, an 
American expatriate who has been 
living in London for a year, gives 
an interesting commentary on the 
essential stupidity of what, in a 


bygone era, would have been 
termed the American proletariat. 
By -implication, he seems to sug- 
gest that the British proletariat is 
somehow better educated. 

May I suggest that he educate 
himself by going out into the 
streets and buying and then read- 
ing the “Sun,” “Mirror,” "Star,” 
'and 'any other * British popular 
newspapers? These reflect the gen- 
eral educational level of the Brit- 
ish public, (since they are freely 
choosing when better newspapers 
are available), far more accurately 
than American TV reflects the 
intelligence of the US public. . 

Both American TV. and, British 
newspapers illustrate to the point 
of absurdity the fact that educa- 
tion cannot make the masses, what 
Goldfarb terms "literate”. Surely, 
the main lesson to be learned from 
tiie rise of Hitler was that literacy, , 

Christianity, industrialisation, etc, 
simply do not, in the final analysis, 
make much difference: to the way . 
the masses react to their leaders. ■ 

. H, F. Lever, . 

Putnam Valley, 

ny. • ■ i 


Your leader "America baffles 
Europe" (Nov 9) was a timely 
elaboration of the generally diffef' 
ing attitudes and values of P^P' 6 
on either side of the Atlantic 
(though, of course, there ars nian)’ 
exceptions). 

For me, this belief was 
forced this week as I watched 
American television production ol 
-the film, "Blazing Saddles”. ! 11 w* 8 
rather unsavoury, but none-tM- 
less amusing, scene following 
ingestion of excessive quantities 
baked beans, the sound was cut at 
the crucial moment, leaving no 
explanation for the cowboys' eM* 
ing self-satisfied smiles. Within 

the hour, an inhaled halucinogen, 
or worse still "regular” tobacc^ 
was being passed around and mock 
bodies were . exploded many.*®* 1 
into the air. .< -- 

This inversion of r priorities 
would appear to point to aimor® 

deep-rooted difference-; hr values 

than apparent from • the- merely 
altered pronunciation of my chosen 
title. | -' , .*.! 

(Dr) Clive Archer,-' 

Greenwich, London. m-': 
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BEFORE the decision on the future of the 
Nimrod disappears forever into the vortex of 
party politics, let’s at least ask whether 
there are any wider issues of industrial 
strategy involved. The technical opinion of 
the RAF is, of course, vital. No one wants to 
buy anything that doeB not work. But the 
point is not whether the system works 
within the deadline set by the Government, 
but whether it can be made to work within a 
reasonable timespan now that GEC has 
shown signB of getting its act together. 
What's six months in 100 years of industrial 
decline? 

If you were looking around the world for 
the hi-tech growth areas of the future in 
which Britain might profitability divert 
more resources (in order to make up for 
declining industries like steel, motorcycles, 
cars, shipbuilding, coal and bo forth) then 
airborne radar would certainly be a prime 
candidate. Obviously, for the country which 
invented both radar and the jet engine. Not 
just for defence, but for the Bpin-off into 
other areas of electronics. And if you’ve 
already spent £1 billion on research and 


The case for an inquiry 


development then the importance of not 
taking a premature decision is patent. 

If Britain withdraws now, then Boeing — 
which can already spread its Government- 
aided R and D over a large number of 
planes, will be left with a dominant world 
monopoly, with all that that implies for 
future prices. The cost of re-entering this 
market will be extremely high if not 
prohibitive. In order to compete with the US 
in aerospace, it is necessary to take a very, 
very long view. It is only now, decades after 
conception, that the European Airbus 
project can see the glimmers of a commer- 
cial future. 

In sum, it’s easy to take a decision Tor 
Britain to opt out of any one industrial 
Bector because it is unprofitable or not quite 
right. But the consequence of moving out of 
all of them — Rolls-Royco engines, helicop- 
ters, motor manufacturing, merchant ship- 
ping et a! — doesn't bear thinking about. 


The alternative is to admit that 100 years 
of relative industrial decline cannot be 
cured within the timescale of a parliament. 
Nimrod may have let us down. But has It let 
us down more than the rest of industry? 
This Government sometimes gives the 
impression that it thinks so lowly of our 
own industries that it would be quite happy 
to hand as many as possible to the 
Americans or Japanese. That’s fine, up to a 
point. We have made many takeover bids in 
the United States (though they tend not to 
involve core industries). The alternative is 
to Btay with the vital industries and get 
them right. Fail once, fair enough, but then 
try again. 

If Nimrod isn't, in the end, up to the job, it 
should be scrapped. And if it is scrapped it 
won't be the end of the world. Most of those 
displaced will bo skilled workers who will 
readily find n job elsewhere, maybe with 
Plessey, Racal or one of tlie other companies 


who will profit from a 


spend 180 per cent of the cost of the Boeing 
Awacs in the UK. 

That's how badly they want tho contract. 
But taking chips from the American table Is 
not the same as having your own capability. 
At the moment we don’t really know the 
vital industrial answers. Is the GEC camp 
right that, after years of procrastination 
(with guilt shared In unknown proportion 
between the company and the Ministry), it 
is now near to perfecting a system which 
could sell abroad (with interest already 
from Italy and Lockheed) and provide spin- 
off for the UK electronics industry? Would a 
thumbs down from the RAF look different 
in six months should GEC prove its point? 
Would the RAF’s reservations seem small 
once the wider interests of the electronics 
industry are taken into account? Looking 
backwards, this was yet another area 
where, surely, a joint European approach 
would have bean more sensible. That's just 
another reason why GEC's call for an 
independent inquiry makes industrial, if 
not political, sense. 


Awacs v Nimrod furore 


A MAJOR political controversy 
blew up thiB week with the Gov- 
ernment's reported intention to 
buy the American Boeing Awacs 
airborne early warning system in 
preference to the British Nimrod 
aircraft jointly developed, at great 
expense to the taxpayer, by the 
state-owned British Aerospace and 
the General Electric Company. 

Though senior Ministers refused 
to say anything about their inten- 
tion * — and tho Commons was 
refused permission to debate it on 
Monday — the pressure to buy 
Boeing is Baid to have come from 
military advisers who claim it 
performs better than Nimrod, on 
which development costs of £900 
million have already been in- 
curred. This will have to be 
written off if Boeing getB the 
contract. 

The development of Nimrod has. 
admittedly, taken three yenrs 
longer than expected because ul 
problems with its technical equip- 
ment. But GEC claims these have 
now been solved and that it has 
been treated shabbily in what has 
been one of the most bitterly 
contested defence procurement 
contracts for many years. 

The chairman of GEC is Mr 
James Prior, a leading Tory “wet" 
who resigned from the Govern- 
ment laBt year after a turbulent 
career in Mrs Thatcher’s Cabinet. 
He complained this week that, 
while he had not been allowed to 
see the technical assessment in 
favour of Boeing, the American 
company seemea to know every- 
thing that had been going on. 

“We believe, and our experts 
believe, that we have met all the 
performance targets Bet for us," 
aaid Mr Prior, whose company has 
now appointed an independent 
assessor to weigh up the respective 
merits of the rival aircraft. What- 
ever conclusions are reached, how- 
ever, will be too late. The 
Government's controversial deci- 
sion was expected to be announced 
to MPs on the, day they were to 
leave for the Christmas recess. 

The rejection of Nimrod would 
cost at least 2,700 GEC jobs and 
would probably demolish any prus- 
pecls of overseas orders for the 
aircraft. “It would be a vote of no 
confidence in British industry." 
said n Labour front-bench spokes- 
man, Mr Gerald Kaufman. At 
least 78 MPs of all parties, led by 
the former Industry Secretary, Mr 
Cecil ParkinBon, agree with him 
and have called on the Govern- 
ment to back Nimrod to protect 
British technology and jobs. 

The whole saga bears many 
similarities to the sale of Westland 
Helicopters to an American com- 
pany earlier this year in a contro- 
versy which, caused the 
resignations of two Cabinet Minis- 
ters. The objections, now as then, 
were spelled out by Mr Kaufman: 
“Once again Mrs Thatcher is bend- 


ing the knee to President Rougan. 
She is turning Britain into an 
American poodle.” 

Ministers evidently hope the 
public outcry against the deal will 
be muted because of Boeing’s offer 
— some might see it as a bribe — 
to spend £130 in Britain for every 
£100 it earns from the sale of 
Awacs. It is claimed that this offset 
arrangement will create at least 
4,500 jobs in the UK. 

Given the heat of the controver- 
sy, critics viewed with some suspi- 
cion the timing of an 
announcement that the Govern- 
ment 1 b to spend £225 million an 
buying Starstreak high-velucity 
anti-aircraft missiles from Shorts, 
the Belfast-based aircraft firm. 
The order will secure 1 .500 jobs in 
Northern Ireland, create up to 

THE WEEK IN BRITAIN 
by James Lewis 

9,000 jobs at contracting firms 
elsewhere in the UK. and also 
enhance the export prospects for 
Firestrenk, a shoulder-borne mis- 
sile which is the fastest of ita kind 
in the world. 

Th'- jobs promised by Boeing and 
Shorts will not, however, compen- 
sate for the 24,000 redundancies 
threatened by British Telecom 
over the next four years. The 
newly-privatised firm, which made 
a record profit of more than £1 
billion in the fest six months, has 
been shedding labour at the rate of 
6,000-6,000 a year in recent years, 
and that rate is to be continued. 

Labour staged a 23-hour filibus- 
ter in the Commons in a vain 
attempt to defeat the controversial 
Education Bill which scraps the 
long-established Burnham negoti- 
ating machinery between teachers 
and their local authority employ- 
ers and empowers the Education 
Secretary, Mr Kenneth Baker, to 
impose a pay settlement in the 
bitter end long-running teachers' 
pay dispute. 

Though few people will mourn 
the loss of the antiquated and 
inefficient Burnham machinery, 
the Bill breaks entirely new 
ground in allowing n Minister to 
impose conditions of service on 
people he doeB not employ and, in 
effect, to deny them their negotiat- 
ing rights. While teachers belong 
to what is probably the moat 
disunited profession in the coun- 
try, they are at least united in 
their dislike of Mr Baker's high- 
handedness and their resentment 
doeB not offer much hope of peace 
in the nation’s schools. 

The filibuster had the effect of 
knocking out a whole day’s parlia- 
mentary business, including ques- 
tions to the Prime Minister, which 
is one of the highlights of the week 
in the Commons. Labour’s leader, 
Mr Neil Kinnock, was accused by 


Tories of engineering the whole 
thing so as to avuid a clash with 
Mrs Thatcher on defence — the 
subject on which both parties now 
base their election hopes. 

Mr Kinnock's “relaunch" uf his 
party's non-nuclear defence policy 
— which received a lukewnrm 
reception in the United Stales the 
previous week — was certainly a 
polished affair. While iLn vole- 
winning potential remuins lo be 
seen, the Tories wore worried 
enough to mount an orchosLrnte-il 
ussuult nn it on the eve of the 
presentation. The theino, set out 
by the Conservative chairman, Mr 
Norman Tebbil, in New York, wns 
that Mr Kmuock was abandoning 
his party's whole defence tradition 
in a way that would puL Britain 
"out of Nato" and might even 
wreck the alliance. 'See page -/.i 

As the pre-Christmas spending 
spree gathered pneo. the Bunk of 
England Luuk l liu uiipi'ULuilulite'd 
step of warning clearing banks and 
finnnee companies not to push 
credit and charge cards too strong- 
ly because borrowers might have 
difficulty in repaying. “There are 
certain signs of growing distress 
among borrowers who have 
overstretched themselves, attract- 
ed by the greater available of 
credit and easier terms," it was 
said. 

Though Mrs Thatcher has many 
times voiced her distaste for the 
idea of living on tick, she has 
presided over a massive increase 
in personal debt which the finan- 
cial institutions have only recently 
started to worry about. 
Indebtdness — embracing every- 
thing from credit cards to home 
loans — is now rising at more than 
15 per cent a year. A city firm of 
stockbrokers calculated last week 
that personal debt will be equiv- 
alent to almost 73 per cant of 
household income by the end of 
this year, compared with only 44 
per cent in 1979.end message 
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The snoop-nunetl Nlmrud — for the chop? 

MP in alleged MI5 plot 
‘must speak out’ 

By Alan Travis 


THE Labour MP Mr Dale Camp- 
bell-Savours has written to the 
Conservative MP he suspects of 
having been involved in an alleged 
plot to undermine Mr Hnrold 
Wilson's government and demand- 
ed that he make a personal state- 
ment to the Commons. 

The move came as pressure grew 
for a formal judicial inquiry into 
the allegations contained in Mr 
Peter Wright’s memoirs, with the 
former Labour Home Secretary, 
Mr Merlyn Rees, saying the mat- 
ter had to be cleared up to show 
whether he had been fooled at the 
time. 

Mr Campbell-Savours, MP for 
Workington, said he did not intend 
to name the Tory MP, who is still 
sitting in the Commons. Mr 
Wright has alleged in his book 
that two Tory MPs had "acted aa 
conduits for a smear campaign 
against Harold Wilson". 

Mr Campbell-Savours said he 
had written to the MP asking him 
to make a personal statement 
before he is named when Mr 
Wright’s memoirs are published, 
which he believes the Australian 
courts will allow. 

During a Commons debate, Mr 
Campbell-Snvours said the Wright 
book suggested thnt the Lwa MPs 
had known thnt information for 
tho smoar campaign ngainst Mr 
Harold Wilson, now Lord Wilson, 
had come from within MI5. "They 
did not stop it, nor did they report 
it to the Home Secretary. They just 
passed it on in tho knowledge that 
it would destabilise Lho Prime 
Minister and the Labour govern- 
ment.” 

The allegation should be given 
credibility, argued the Labour MP, 
because Wrignt said he had been 
involved in the plot by 30 or so 
MI6 officers and that it had 
involved “burgling and bugging all 
over London”. 


Mr Campbell-Savours argued 
that a judicial inquiry was essen- 
tial because even Mrs Thatcher 
"who was seen ns a radical in some 
quarters" could find herself a 
victim of a similar character assas- 
sination campaign by the security 
services. 

The junior Home Office minis- 
ter, Mr David Waddington, had 
tried to rebut the allegations by 
referring lo Mr James Callaghan’s 
statement when he was Prime 
Minister in 1977. He said that an 
inquiry then had found no evi- 
dence of electronic surveillance of 
No. 10 Downing Street during Mr 
Wilson’s premiership. 

But Mr Rees demanded to know 
whether the Wright allegations 
had been covered by the 1977 
inquiry. “If they were not, then 
surely they should be looked at 
again, otherwise 1, at least, was 
fooled at that time and I want it 
cleared up," he said. 

£1.4m jewel 

A MEDIEVAL jewel found near an 
abbey in north Yorkshire by trea- 
sure hunters using a metal detec- 
tor was sold at Sotheby's last week 
for £1,430,000. The 16th century 
gold jewel, 2Viuns by 21ns, is 
diamond-shaped set with a sap- 
phire, and contains engravings of 
the Trinity and the Nativity. A 
cavity in the back may havo boon 
for n communion wafer. 

Archaeologist dies 

PROFESSOR Glyn Daniel, the 
archaeologist, who became famous 
bb a member of the 1950a televi- 
sion panel game, "Animal, Vegeta- 
ble or Mineral?”, has died aged 72. 
For 21 years he edited the ai'chae^ 
ologlcal magazine, Antiquity. 
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Labour spells out defence 


MANY Labour MPa and half the 
Shadow Cabinet came to the great 
launch of Labour’s defence policy 
last week. Would it float, or were 
they sunk? Mostly from the right 
of the party, they looked like 
frightened passengers not finding 
it easy to buy insurance. By the 
end they must have felt better. At 
least when the vessel left the 
slipway, the automatic pilot wasn’t 
set head-on for the racks. 

This is because the polipy is 
beginning to change. Or rather, its 
nuances are changing, and, in this 
strange world of anticipated 
government where no actual deci- 
sions can |>e put into effect, nuance 
iB everything. No longer is 
Labour’s non-nuclear policy pri- 
marily about Britain's role bb a 
world moral leader, or the educa- 
tive effects British disarmament 
could have on other nuclear pow- 
ers. It is about something slightly 
more real. 

The vogue words now are part- 
nership and consultation. Mr 
Kinnock put heavy emphasis on 
this, over and over again. "We will 
discuss the process with our allies. 
That is part of our duty." It would 
be far better to convert policy into 
action through partnership rather 
than by "ejection". 

Above aJl there was the matter 
of tune. Hitherto the plain under- 
standing has baen that the entire 
policy, including the ejection of 
American nuclear bases, would be 
completed within a year. The most 
important piece of action last week 
was a studied distancing from this 
commitment. 

It might take only a year to deal 
with the "technical* 1 aspects of the 
matter, Mr Kinnock said, but the 
politics would take longer. The 
definitive statement is now said to 
be one Kinnock made on television 
two months ago, when he said that 
he hoped the policy could be 
completed within the life of one 
Parliament. The private word from 
the leadership is, therefore, that 
"there is no time limit”. 

We begin to see a long vista 
ahead, possibly one without a 
definite end, rather as Mr 
Papandreou has discovered during 
his discussions about the Ameri- 
can bases in Greece. Last week 
Denis Healey once again commit- 
ted the party to the proposition 
that Nato is "for the foreseeable 
future the only possible basis for 
our defence and security”. For 
serious Nato negotiators, ready to 
remind a Labour government of 
this commitment, a large amount 


of leverage looms into view. 

As a prelude to consultations 
comes a certain amount of defiant 
flat-waving. The United States, 
said Kinnock, was "not in the 
business of imposing weapons on 
its allies”. We were a sovereign 
country. A sovereign country must 
act like one. 

Besides, there was the priceless 
weapon of intelligence. Although 
currently painted as the enemy of 
both intelligence and security, the 
Labour leader now puts his name 
behind every last ounce of its 
importance. Washington needs ev- 
erything Britain has to offer, 
including its own intelligence 
posts based here, he said. These 
were essential — a neat point, this 
— for American domestic defence, 
not merely for the American pres- 
ence in Europe. 

So quite a significant shift is 
being attempted. In its absolutist 
form of expelling American nuc- 
lear armaments, the non-nuclear 

By Hugo Young 

policy is beginning to be presented 
more as an aspiration than an 
unalterable fact, and certainly not 
as a threat. We are clear what we 
want to achieve, Kinnock Bays. 
And these are our suggested 
means of achieving it. But we 
remain allies. We won't exactly 
negotiate, but we'll certainly dis- 
cuss. 

What we have here is the 
makings of a fudge. What will be 
its political consequences? 

The Brat thing to note is that it 
is not a fudge of Wilsonian propor- 
tions. Unlike the government of 
Harold Wilson and Jim Callaghan, 
a Kinnock government would not 
go beck on the pledge to get rid of 
the British independent deterrent. 

* ’A consequence of the difficulties 
created by Kinnock's wholesale 
endorsement of conference policy 
on the bases has been to make the 
argument about the deterrent, 
once so passionate, seem quite one- 
sided. Getting rid of Polaris and 
not buying Trident now seems an 
innocuous policy, supported by the 
consensual party wisdom, and vir- 
tually no Labour politician would 
want to go back on it. That is an 
advance for clarity. It offers the 
certain prospect of the most radical 
break with the past in the history 
of the nuclear age. 

Second, the other limb of the 
Labour policy, the reinforcement of 
conventional forces, iB acquiring 
around it a rhetoric of support not 
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previously heard from any Labour 
leadership. For the laet 20 years, 
Labour defence policy haa been a 
thing of such ambiguity, conducted 
behind Buch smokescreens of de- 
ception, that leaders have feared to 
make any ringing case for high 
defence spending. Both as to re- 
sources and as to strategy, the 
nuclear double-talk has infected 
all aspects of the military pro- 
gramme. 

An ironic result of the definitive 
rejection of a nuclear policy has 
been the elevation of defence 
spending into a key socialist prior- 
ity. To hear Kinnock talking about 
Exocet missiles and other wonders 
of modern weaponry is to be 
reminded that, in Mb anxiety to 
rebut the Tory claim that he is a 
neutralist and a quitter, he is 
obliged to sound like a leader who 
positively celebrates our tanka and 
frigates and all who ride in them. 
He wbb a little nervous last 
week, and sometimes fluffed his 
wordB. Grand Old Man Healey 
Bounded, as he should, more confi- 
dent with the strategic talk, and is 
certainly a more effortlesB practi- 
tioner of ambiguity. But the leader 
is improving. If he goes on long 
enough counting off the missiles 
and the gurus (he's almost enter- 
ing the Healey league as a 
selective name-dropper), he might 
even replace the actor Timothy 
West who, revealingly, was 
wheeled in to play the pseudo- 
statesman at the centre of the 
party’s recont television commer- 
cial on defence. 

Thirdly, there is the effect in the 
country. If Kinnock can go on 
finding the words to defuse a 
potential destabilisation of Nato — 
can go on, in effect, edging towards 
the prospect of some species of 
. compromise over thp 
eflect need not oe so catastrophic 
as is currently believed. 

Thus qualified and confined, the 
Labour policy does, after all, raise 
a serious question, which cannot 
be disposed of for the whole of the 
next 12 months by slogans and 
smears. It is a question about 
means and ends, prestige and 
reality, credibility and disbelief. 
Does Kinnock strike a chord when 
he says that we suffer from folie de 
grandeur, and should recalibrate 
our defences to fit our station? Is 
he not somewhat persuasive when 
he inquires precisely which confer- 
ence chambers we would be ex- 
cluded from, or even enter naked, 
if we did not have the bomb? Were 
we at Reykjavik? Are we at 
Geneva? 

Another question must be asked 
of the Conservatives. Again, there 
is time to reach beyond coarse 
assertion. For are they not guilty 
of their own kind of deception? 
They make a great deal of being 
alone, the party of defence. But 
after the election, if we take 
Labour and the Conservatives at 
their word, contrasting prospects 
present themselves. 

- - - One- is-of conventional forces and 
commitments remaining much as 
they are now, with the prospect of 
any reduction, within the present 
overall defence budget, postponed 
for at least a decade. The other is 
of a defence budget already going 
down, within wMch, to accommo- 
date Trident, a slow squeeze on 
existing commitments seems quite 
inevitable. 

We might have to wait for a 
Labour Party conference to test 
the credibility of the firet scenario' 
a reason, perhaps, for Mrs Thatch- 
er to delay the election and watch 
Labour once again tear , themselves 
apart. To test the Becond, we could 
do with more frankness from the 
Tories here and now. Will George 
Younger bring himself to supply 

Hi 


THE essence of Labour's new 
defence policy, published last 
week, is its proposal to spend the 
money saved by abandoning nuc- 
lear weapons on strengthening 
Britain’s conventional forces, and 
to encourage Nato to put less 
reliance on nuclear deterrence. 

This is coupled with two asser- 
tions: 

• That Mrs Thatcher’s govern- 
ment is running down our conven- 
tional defences at sea, on land and 
in the air, determined to buy new 
Trident nuclear missiles from a 
declining defence budget. 

• That when Labour’s policy is 
fully explained to the United 
States, the Americans will see it 
has benefits for Nato and need not 
harm their many conventional 
military bases in this country, 
even though US nuclear weapons 
will have been removed. 

The document, Labour’s Strate- 
gy for Defence — The Power to 
Defend our Country, was present- 
ed at a Press conference in London 
by the Labour leader, Mr Neil 
Kinnock, who characterised his 
policy as a switch from “nuclear 
pretence to real defence.” 

His defence spokesman, Mr 
Denzil Davies, produced graphs 
suggesting that by 1990, as a 
declining defence budget is 
squeezed by rising expenditure on 
Trident, spending on new conven- 
tional equipment will have to be 
cut by 80 per cent. 

The shadow foreign secretary, 
Mr Denis Healey, argued that the 
Americans can be persuaded to 
accept Labour’s policy, even the 
removal of cruise missiles, and 


policy, the Labour document elabo 
rates "the bitter paradox” of a 
Conservative government claim- 
ing to be strong on defence while 
presiding over a decline in mill- 
tary expenditure of 6 per cent in 
real terms, after allowing for 
inflation, over the three years to 
1988-89. 

According to Labour’s analysis 
this reduction, combined with the 
cost of Mrs Thatcher's "nuclear 
fixation,” means several things: 

• For the Royal Navy — fewer 
frigates (b loss of at least three 
over the next decade), only partial 
replacement of the amphibious 
forces for the Royal Marines, a 
probable reduction in diesel-elec- 
tric submarines from 18 to 8, and 
fewer support vessels. 

• For the Royal Air Force - no 
money yet for the European Fight- 
er Aircraft, delays in ordering a 
new helicopter, and postponement 
of a second order of Harrier GRBs. 

• For the Army — cuts in train- 
ing and equipment, possible loss of 
an anti-tank missile, scatterahle 
mines, an electronic warfare sys- 
tem and tank improvements. 

The forces are in this position, 
according to Labour, because of the 
Government’s determination to 
spread limited resources across too 
many commitments. 

“Britain's defences now urgently 
need to be restructured to meet 
modern demands," the document 
says. 

It accuses the Government not 
only of running down national 
defences hut of failing to tackle the 
mounting strains in the Nato 
alliance, arising from a divergence 


David Fairhall looks at the priorities 


that since the Reykjavik summit 
US policy has in any cose moved in 
the same direction. 

He said Labour strongly sup- 
ported the United States' declared 
objective to remove all intermedi- 
ate nuclear missiles from Europe 
(that is American cruise and Per- 
shing n, and Soviet SS-20), to 
halve strategic nuclear missiles in 
five years, and to eliminate ballis- 
tic missiles, strategic and tactical, 
within a further five years. 

"Wo are convinced we shall be 
able to convince our allies that the 
removal of cruise missiles, 
Poseidon submarines and nuclear 
bombs from Britain will not be 
against their interests.” 

‘Indeed, restricting the Ameri- 
can F-Ill aircraft based in Britain 
to the conventional role will 
strengthen Nate’s conventional de- 
terrent, as will the military re- 
sources freed by our decision to 
cancel Polaris and Trident." 

The policy document says: “In 
our own national defences, the 
present Government is presiding 
over a Berious decline in the 
strength of all our armed forces. 
Had the invasion of the Falklands 
by the Argentine junta come even 
six'months lateftKah it did, it is 
doubtful that we could have re- 
gained the islands. 

“Nato’s strategy is also being 
called into question. As long as the 
Soviet Union poses a potential 
military threat to Western Europe, 
we need a strong Nato. But its 
reliance on the threat to use 
American nuclear weapons in re- 
sponse to a conventional attack 
can no longer be sustained. 

“We know, in the light of 
Chernobyl and research into 'nuc- 
lear winter,' how the use of nuclear 
weapqns could destroy populations 
and military forces on all sides. 
What enemy Will believe that the 
Americans vtfill commit suicide to 
punish an invader of Western 
Europe in these dreumstahees?” : 

Setting the scene fqr iU own 


between the States’ worldwide sfi- .. 
curity interests und the narrower 
problem of defending Europe. 

Would the Americans risk 
Washington for London, or Chica- 
go for Hamburg? it asks, and it 
casts doubt on the Nato strategy of 
“flexible response,” which relies on 
tho residual threat of nuclear 
conflict if Europe’s conventional 
defences were collapsing. 

The need for chtingo has been 
accentuated, Labour argues, by 
scientific evidence that most of 
those left alive after u full-scale 
nuclear attack on the UK — 
estimated to huvo killed 29 million 
people — would later be killed in 
the cold und starvation of a “nuc- 
lear winter.” Yet nuclear weapons 
continued to proliferate, including 
aome apparently intended for 
fighting and winning a BUppoasdly 
“limited'’ war in Europe. 

Labour’s alternative approach 
"is founded upon the plain fact 
that in our national defence the 
probability of a potential aggressor 
being defeated is diminishing be- 
, cause of Britain's declining con- 
ventional forces, and because of 
Nato’s over-emphasis on nuclear 
weapons". 

In national terms, the policy 
document wants defence commit- 
ments restructured to put money 
where it is needed most. 

A commitment to the Falkland® 
is included in Labour's list Britain 
was right to fight to recover the 
islands from Argentina, the docu- 
ment says, but Mrs Thatchers 
Fortress Falklands policy is quite 
unacceptable. 

The most important step- 1 was 
cancelling "the appallingly expen- 
sive Trident' programme” — a fleet 
of four new Trident ballistic mis- 
sile subtnarinos to replace the 
Pblaris nuclear deterrent fored. 

“So, we mil cancel Trident; and 
we will decommission the ageing 
Polaris; In doing so we 1 will not 
only release money which 'we will 

. devote to atrengtheAirig our con- 
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Safety shutdown threat to Sellafield 


ventional forces, but we will also 
remove the imbalances and distor- 
tions that Trident causes. 

“We will, for example, be able to 
restore the commitment to a 50- 
warahip Navy; we will build the 
European Fighter Aircraft; and we 
will restore tne standards of equip- 
ment and training of the British 
Army in Germany as part of the 
strengthening of conventional 
forces along the central front.” 

For Nato, the Labour policy 
envisages two changes, neither 
sufficient on its own; ending the 
reliance on nuclear weapons and 
enhancing Nato's conventional 
strength. 

The allied strategy of threaten- 
ing the first use of nuclear weap- 
ons is unworkable, it argues, yet 
provokes an excuse for not enhanc- 
ing conventional strength. 

“That is why it is our intention 
to cancel Trident, decommission 
Polaris and remove all American 
nuclear weapons in this country. 
Only by doing so will we be 
believed when we argue for less 
reliance on nuclear weapons. 

“Everything we do will involve 
consultation with our allies,” 
Labour promises. 

“And far from incensing the 
Americans, at the heart of our 
policy is just what they so often 
call for: that Europe Bhould play a 
greater part in its own defence ..." 

Labour's contribution to Nato's 
conventional deterrence would, be- 
sides switching national resources 
from nuclear weapons, include 
working for more efficient procure- 
ment policies in the alliance, re- 
versing the trend towards "un- 
necessarily sophisticated and 
extremely expensive weaponry" in 
favour of simpler, cheaper weap- 
ons. 

As a first Btep, Labour would 
propose withdrawing all nuclear 
and chemical weapons from a l 50- 
kilomeire corndur on either sidu ui 
the Iron Curtain. 

It would call for more use of 
reserves, as in Scandinavia and 
Switzerland, and for more use of 
defensive weaponry and barriers 
— although Mr Kinnock empha- 
sised at his press conference yes- 
terday that there would always be 
a need to attack air bases and 
other targets behind an enemy's 
lines. 

The policy confronts the fear of 
nuclear blackmail, which it de- 
scribes as fallacious. 

"It has long been clear — as the 
disaster of Chernobyl horrifyingly 
demonstrated — that the spread of 
radioactive contamination would 
make the use of nuclear weapons 
largely self-defeating." 

Turning finally to the view of 
Washington, the document points 
out that its proposals are nowhere 
near as radical as the French 
decision in 1967 to withdraw from 
Nato's integrated military struc- 
ture wMch meant moving the 
headquarters from Paris to Brus- 
sels. 

' "Because our policies are not 
aimed at harming 'American inter- 
est or at getting rid of the Ameri- 
can conventional forces in Britain, 
there is no practical reason why 
they should not work constructive- 
ly with the policy of modernising 
Nato strategy. . . . We accept that 
both the US and tho Soviet Union 
will want to maintain a minimum 
second-strike capability as long as 
the other doeB. 

“But since both Mr Reagan and 
Mr Gorbachev agreed at Reykjavik 
that their aim wbb to secure the 
abolition of nuclear weapons, we 
consider that there are grounds for 
hope that the maintenance of 
nuclear Btrike capabilities by the 
superpowers will be a transient 
phase. 

“In the meantime, we are seek- 
ing a policy of ‘no first use’ of 
nuclear weapons by Nato and 
removal of them from Europe.” 


SAFETY at Sellafield, in west 
Cumbria, is still well below the 
standards expected for the nuclear 
industry, according to a report by 
the Health and Safety Executive, 
published last week. It said that if 
significant advances were not 
made in a year the HSE would 
order the closure of the 
reprocessing plant until safety was 
improved. 

Sir John Rimington, the direc- 
tor-general of the HSE, said Brit- 
ish Nuclear Fuels had failed to 
keep radiation doses to workers as 
low as reasonably achievable, 
which was its statutory duty. 

The HSE was also altering the 
licence conditions for the site so 
that there wbb a regular shutdown 
for essential maintenance, im- 
provements and Bafety. Mr Rem- 
ington said the report was 
designed as "a major jolt to the 
management." 

The report noted that despite 
many improvements since its last 
highly critical report on Sellafield 
in 1981 some faults had still not 
been rectified. Mr Rimington sold 
a tougher stand would be taken 
this time. The report’s findings 
were not recommendations but 
were instructions which would 
have to be carried out, or parts of 
the plant would be shut. 

The safety audit concentrated on 
the older buildings at BNFL, 
particularly the reprocessing plant 


for Magnox fuel, some of which are 
30 years old. 

The report says that in the 
reprocessing control room, which 
monitors what is going on in the 

S lant, so many modifications had 
een made over the years that 
there was no longer a clear picture 
of what was going on in the works. 

The report says: “The condition 
of the plant seems to have been 
subordinated to the requirements 
of current production, is unsatis- 
factory and demands planned new 
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investment to enable it to perform 
for a further 10 years and beyond 
without unnecessary hazard to 
workers, and in the extreme to the 
public.” 

Evon if all 11 British Magnox 
stations were shut down immedi- 
ately it would still take 10 yoars to 
reprocess all the spent fuel in 
store. Many millions of poundB will 
now have to be spent by BNFL to 
modernise the plnnt. 

The standards achieved at Solln- 
fiold were not up to those of the 
chemical industry or other pnrts of 
the nuclear industry. Management 
and staff wore cutting corners and 
were careless of their own safety, 
the report says. Production in the 
plant was being resumed after 
each annual shut-down without 
the full schedule of work being 


completed — even some priority 
work. 

The HSE has told BNFL that it 
has to prove the plant is safe to 
justify its continued operation of 
reprocessing. Technical support 
groups responsible for the revision 
of working instructions and safety 
were seriously undermanned. 

The inspectors did not look at 
the military reactor at Sellafield 
and only had a brief look at some 
of the older buildings. There were 
a large number of abandoned or 
party-used buildings, many con- 
taminated and presenting a poten- 
tial hazard with leaks. They 
required constant vigilance, which 
was not being given. 

Analysis of the equipment in the 
reprocessing plant showed thnt 52 
per cont was in good or satisfactory 
state, 31 per cent tolerable, and 17 
per cent substandard. Pipelines for 
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E US Secretary of State, Mr inc the US Administration's credi- 


THE US Secretary of State, Mr 
George Shultz, joined the condem- 
nation of Labour's non-nuclear 
defence policy. Speaking at a press 
conference after a Nuto meeting in 
Brussels, he said unilateral nuc- 
lear disarmament would be a 
catastrophe if implemented. 

Mi- Shulti 3uid In- W'vviM n**« 
normally comment on an internal 
political argument in another 
country, but he asked: “Why in the 
world would we put ourselves in a 
position where the Soviet Union 
can look down our throats and tell 
us where to go because they are 
heavily armed and we have 
thrown our arms away? It makes 
no sense at all.” 

The Nato alliance has opted for 
MrB Thatcher's more limited pre- 
scription for arms reduction in- 
stead of the total ban on nuclear 
weapons briefly mooted at the 
Reykjavik summit of the two 
superpowers. The Nato ministerial 
council has also given President 
Reagan a stronger vote of confi- 
dence than he now enjoys in the 
United StatoB. 

Mr Shultz assured other Nato 
foreign ministers that the Iran 
arms affair would not stand in the 
way of a vigorous foreign policy. 

The Nato foreign ministers were 
clearly determined to say nothing 
to Mr Shultz that might rock the 
boat of Alliance unity by question- 


Spain issues bases ultimatum 

By Holla Pick 


jng inc us AammiHirnuon s creai- 
bility as the firms scandnl 
continues to unfold. Widespread 
concern was voiced in private 
conversations, but it never sur- 
faced even during the restricted 
meetings nt the council. 

There was scarcely a hint of 
i-riin-wiii t li:i< ihi- I'nitM St ■ 
had abandoned the Salt II treaty, 
despite Allied advice not to do so. 
Nor was concern expressed over 
Washington’s refusal to contem- 
plate further superpower summits. 

Mr Shultz presented an optimis- 
tic assessment of the prospects for 
nuclear arms control negotiations 
with the Russians. But he did not 
discuss how to break the deadlock 
over space weapons, which broke 
up the Reykjavik meeting. 

The Nato council communique 
declared Alliance pressure for the 
more cautious approach to arms 
control priorities that Mrs Thatch- 
er set out during her visit to Camp 
David last month. 

The communique underlined the 
need to maintain the nuclear 
component in the Alliance strategy 
on deterrents. It recommended a 
50 per cent cut in US and Soviet 
strategic offensive forces and omit- 
ted any reference to the elimina- 
tion of ballistic nuclear missiles 
over a 10-year period, as envisaged 
by Mr Reagan at Reykjavik. 


SPAIN has warned that it will 
close all US military bases unless 
Washington agrees to reduce its 
military presence in the country. 

The Spanish Foreign Minister, 
Mr Francesco Fernandez Ordonez, 
confronted the US Secretary of 
State, Mr George Shultz, over US 
reluctance- to renegotiate the 
agreement covering US bases in 
Spain on terins acceptable to the 
Spanish Government. 

The Spanish intervention at the 
Nato ministerial council in Brus- 
sels, followed angry, inconclusive 
exchanges earlier between the US 
Defence Secretaiy, Mr Caspar 
Weinberger and hfa Spanish coun- 
terpart during a Nato defence 
ministers' meeting there. 


transfers between buildings which 
were unsatisfactory in 1981 still 
showed signs of inattention. 

The 12-man team of injectors 
from the Nuclear Installations 
Inspectorate acknowledged that 
some of BNFL’s problems could not 
be solved until the problems of 
getting rid of nuclear waste had 
been solved. 

In a statement, BNFL said it 
would respond positively to the 
report’s findings. A number of 
spocific requirements had already 
been tackled. 

As the report indicated, high 
priority had been given to develop- 
ment of new plants, including 
reduced radioactive discharges to 
the sea. "The company accepts that 
it is now timely to deploy more 
resources on improving older oper- 
ating plants on the site and on 
decommissioning," BNFL said. 
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Mr Felipe Gonzalez, the Spanish 
Prime Minister won a referendum, 
approving Spain’s membership of 
Nnto earlier this year, only aftor 
promising to secure a reduction of 
the US military presence in Spain. 

Three rounds of talks have seen 
American negotiators try to link 
the US presence to overall Nato 
commitments, while Spain has 
insisted that the matter fallB un- 
der a bilateral agreement signed 
in 1953, 29 years before it joined 
the Alliance. 

Mr Ordonez warned Mr Shultz 
that the 1953 agreement would not 
be renewed when it expired in 
May, 1988, unless the> United 
StateB accepted significant troop 
reductions. 
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| THE WEEK | 

MORE than 120 people have died In the 
Pakistani city of Karachi as rival Pashtun 
and Mohajir communities clashed In riots 
■parked off by polios action against drug 
smugglers. 

The violence erupted on Sunday when 
Pashtun8 from north west Pakistan and 
Afghanistan went on an orgy of shooting, 
stabbing and burning In the euburb of 
Orangl Town. The ettacke were apparent- 
ly In reaotlon to a government drive to 
seize drugs and weapons from the 
predominantly Peehtun euburb of Sohrab 
Goth end transfer at least 26,000 Afghan 
refugees out of the city. 

Peshtuna end MoheJIre, Immigrant ■ 
from other part* of India at partition In 
1B47, have a history of violent rivalry In 
Karachi. At leaat 66 people were killed 
whan the two com mutinies olaahed last 
month. 


AT least 65 people wars feared dead after 
an Aeroflot TU-134 al dinar, on a flight 
from Minsk, oraahed In woods near 
8choenefeld Airport outside Eaat Berlin. 
Moat of Ihe 73 passengers were under- 
stood to be East Germane. 

A FORMER Oaulllet minister and leading 
rlghtwtng spokesman. Mr Main Payro- 
ll tie, survived an eseaealnetlon attempt 
whan hla car exploded outside hie home 
in Proving, 60 miles east of Parle. A local 
meohanlo wee killed In the blest. 

Interior Minister Charles Paeque sug- 
gested that It might have bean the work 
of the extrema leftwing terrorist organisa- 
tion, Action Directs. 

A Gaulllat MP and Mayor of Provlne, Mr 
Peyrefltte else writes an influential col- 
umn lor the rlghtwtng newspaper, La 
Figaro. 

TROOP8 Imposed an uneasy calm on the 
Zambian oopparbOll as data erupted In 
the troubled mining region and dozens of 
■hops ware looted. 

Unconfirmed reporte put the number of 
deaths from tour day a of rioting at 13. 
The Government gave a figure of five 
deed. 

The disturbances wre Ignited by a 120 
per cent rise In the prloe of refined maize 
meal, one of Zambia's staple foods. This 
followed the removal of government 
■ubeldles on maize under an Internation- 
al Monetary Fund eoonomlo programme. 

AT iNat 25 people died In Sri Lanka at 
the weekend ea militant Tamil separatist 
groups battled for control of the northern 
and eastern provinces. The fighting 
began whan Ihe Liberation Tigers of 
Tamil Eelam attacked camps of the 
Eelam People's Revolutionary Liberation 
Front. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S latest press curbs were Imposed to forestall 
terror attacks planned by the outlawed African National Congress 
during Christmas and the New Year, President P. W. Botha told 
'the nation on television last week. 

The Commissioner of Police General Johan Coetzee, announced 
that police had arrested alleged ANC members and sympathisers 
after obtaining Information that they were planning to launch acts 
of “destruction and mutilation". 


In his television address Mr Botha outlined details of the attacks 
which he said were planned by the ANC-8A Communist Party 
“terrorist alliance” for December and 1087. He Bpoke of ANC- 
SACP structures in South Africa’s neighbouring states, charging 
that they controlled “units of murderers iu South Africa", and of 
people and organisations in South Africa — “especially tho United 
Democratic Front” — who allowed themselves to be “misused and 
misguided by the forces of terror". 


Even tighter press curbs in South Africa 


SOUTH AFRICA last week intro- 
duced its most far-reaching 
clampdown on the press to date. It 
was immediately met by an equal- 
ly unprecedented wave of protest 
from abroad and from a spectrum 
of political and religious opinion in 
the country. 

The country’s rosier black politi- 
cal organisation, the United Demo- 
cratic Front, said the Government 
bad “gone mad," and added that it 
was preparing immediate legal 
challenges to the regulation. 

The leader of the white parlia- 
mentary opposition, Mr Colin 
Eglin, said the restrictions “in 
effect pronounced the death sen- 
tence on press freedom in South 
Africa." 

A spokesman for the Anglican 
church, Bishop John Carter, said 
that only “authoritarian regimes 
of the worst kind that are afraid to 
let people know what is happen- 
ing” would resort to such mea- 
sures. 

The lesder of the neo-nazi 
Afrikaner Weorstandabeweging 
(AWB), Mr Eugene TerreBlanche, 
said the restrictions affected “the 
very core of individual freedom" 
and proved “the Government can- 
not maintain order in South Afri- 
ca." 

The regulations, promulgated by . 
government gazette with effect 
from 10.30am on December 11, 
brought several new dimensions to 
existing restrictions on the media, 
including: 

• A requirement to submit arti- 
cles to the Government for pre- 
puTTithtlon censorship if- they ebri- 
tain information or comment about 


By David Beresford 

a variety of aspects of “unreBt”. 

• A blanket prohibition on the 

S ublication of reports about the 
etention, treatment, or release of 
detainees being held under the 
emergency. This foilowe a string of 
allegations of maltreatment and 
torture of child detainees. 

• A ban on the publication of 
evidence given in court about the 
treatment of a detainee in deten- 
tion, until judgment has been 
given in the case. The effect of this 
may be that where the Govern- 
ment settles a civil action relating 
to assault or torture out of court — 
as happens regularly — the sup- 
porting affidavits will not be pub- 
lishable unless tiie settlement is 
made an order of court. 

• Prohibition of blank spaces in 
newspapers, deletions of oblitera- 
tions signalling to readers that 
information has been left out of an 
article because of the restrictions 
are outlawed. 

• The prohibition of a wide range 
of reports dealing with consumer, 
rent and education boycotts as well 
as illegal strikes. This includes a 
bar on the “encouragement" of 
such boycotts and disclosure of 
details as to whether they arc 
successful and whether they are 
accompanied by intimidation. 

• A bar on the reporting of a 
variety of details about alternative 
local government structures — 
eventually aimed at preventing 
publicity being given to the “street 
committees” which have become 
increasingly influential in the 

townships. 

‘ Mir'TnT^'fW'HBclosure of 
information about “restricted” 


In Johannesburg 

gatherings, including the time and 
place where they are held, their 
purpose and any speeches made at 
them. A restricted gathering is one 
which has been prohibited, or on 
which conditions have been set 
such as a limit to the numbers 
attending. 

• A prohibition on statements 
discrediting or undermining com- 
pulsory military service. 

In addition, several restrictions 
previously imposed on journalists 
but diluted or struck out by court 
rulings have been reiroposed. 

Powers have been granted to 
ministers and the Commissioner of 
Police to confiscate publications 
which are in breach of the regula- 
tions. Importantly, however, this 
power is not discretionary, as the 

S -ounds for seizure can be chal- 
nged in the courts. 

A blanket prohibition on the 
publication of “news comment” 
about any security force action haB 
been re imposed. The definition of 
the security forces has been ex- 
tended to include “municipal” po- 
licemen, who have been accused of 
a number of atrocities in recent 
months. 

Journalists have been banned 
from attending any scene of un- 
reBt. A prohibition has been imposed 
on the photographing or filming of 
security force actions; of “unrest”; 
or “of any damage, or destroying 
property, or ir\jured or dead per- 
sona, or other visible signs of 
violence" at the scene of such 
action. 

' '* Penalties foV breaches of the 
regulations are a maximum of 


20,000 rand mearly £7,0001 or 10 
years’ imprisonment. 

The most striking departure 
from previous censorship in South 
Africa is the requirement that the 
reports dealing with certain as- 
pects of “unreBt” — including 
security force actions, boycotts, the 
treatment of detainees and the 
creation of alternative local 
government structures — should 
be submitted to government for 
clearance. 

Britain condemned the imposi- 
tion of the new censorship regula- 
tions. ,r We deplore these re- 
strictions on press freedom in 
South Africa. They are entirely 
contrary to the Western values 
that the South African Govern- 
ment claims to espouse," a Foroign 
Office statement said. 

A second, possible answer — ana 
one potentially more ominous — 
lies in the restrictions on those 
stories, recalled above, of allega- 
tions of brutality in detention and 
murder on the streets. A South 
African spy, Craig Williamson, 
made the remark some time ago on 
British television that South Afri- 
ca had not yet resorted to "the 
football stadium solution” in deal- 
ing with black rebellion. Earlier 
this year the stale President, Mr P. 
W. Botha, intervened in a court 
action in Namibia to prevent the 
prosecution of members of the 
security forces who had been 
charged with boating a black 
suspect to death during interroga- 
tion. The morality is there. Is it 
now the "sulution" to a revolution. 
The nnkwOr is not certain. But the 
quoatiun has to be asked. 


But still not completely silenced 


A 8ENI0R Weal German Defence Min- 
istry official, with aooaaa to long-term 
military planning and tho defenae forca’a 
computer network, haa boon arrested In 
Bonn on auaplolon of apylng tor Eaat 
Germany. 

Tho Government olalmed that the 48- 
yoar-ald cMI servant, Juargan Westphal, 
In the mlnlalry’a central polloy alaff 
department had bean watched by military 
counter-intelligence and arrested before 
ha wee able to betray any a aerate to Eaat 
Germany. 

BRITAIN sought an urgent meeting with 
the Iranian authorities after receiving 
report! that a British businessman, Rog- 
er Cooper, gaoled In Tehran for a year, 
had been charged with espionage. Mr 
Cooper le being held at Tehran's Evln 
maximum security prieon. 

La at week the Foreign Office told the 
newly-appointed Iranian charge d'affaires 
In London, Mr Akhondzade Baatl, that hla 
mission would be adversely affected 
unless there waa a quick solution to the 
Cooper affair. 

Mr Cooper's family began a campaign 
for hla release at the weekend, aoouaing 
the British Government of doing little to 
obtain Hla release. 

THE PLO haa agreed to an Immediate 
ceasefire at Lebanon's Palestinian refu- 
gee camps, which have been under alege 
by the Shi'lte Muslim Amal militia (or 11 
weeks. At leest 700 poople have been 
killed In the fighting. 

MOHE than 30,000 people demonstrated 
against chemical pollution of the Rhine, 
forming human chains down 
blocking bridges, an d paralysing traffic. 

MB QTIENO MAK'ONYANGO, a Kenyan 
journalist detained more than four years 
ago, was freed front prison leal week, on 
the 23rd anniversary of the country's 
Independence. 


ON the first floor of a grubby, 
three-storey building in downtown 
Johannesburg there waa that 
Bouse of controlled panic familiar 
to newsrooms around the world, 
but to none more than those in 
South Africa. 

Fourteen pages of the 28-page 
Weekly Mail had already been laid 
out and they had just received the 
details of the most far-reaching 
press restrictions yet promulgated 
in the country. On one Bide of the 
room editor Anton Harber was 
hunched over page-proofs with his 
lawyer, frantically scanning the 
Government Gazette and copy in 
search of possible breaches — a 
single one of which could be 
punished by a term of imprison- 
ment for Harbor and a fine big 
enough to wreck the publication. 

A full-page spread beaded “Why 
are activists murdering activists?’ 
was causing problems. One of the 
writers anxiously leant over the 
lawyer, 'asking: “Isn't - that' sQbVer-" 
sive . . . enhance the striking 
capacity of the liberation forces 
. . . direct their justified anger 
against the Pretoria regime . . .7” 
The lawyer shook hiB head: It was 
not specific enough to be subver- 
sive. But other paragraphs were 
spotted which were in breach of 
tne regulations. The problem was 
how to fill the spaces — the 
regulations had now prohibited 
white spaces, or “boxes” indicating 
censorship. 

After an hour’s debate less than 
a dozen offending paragraphs had 
been pulled out and the problem or 
the empty spaces resolved in prin- 
ciple. Tney would be filled with the 
words: “For further information 
telephone your minister.” A re- 
porter began preparing a list of 


By David Beresford In Johannesburg 


work and home telephone numbers 
of the Cabinet and senior govern- 
ment officials, including the head 
of the country’s secret service. 

The scene in the Weekly Mail 
said much about the latest 
clampdown. Importantly it showed 
that the South African press has 
not been silenced ■ ■ . yet. Less 
than half a dozen paragraphs in 14 
pages — four of them news pages 

— Is less than all-embracing cen- 
sorship. And the spirit in which 
the telephone numbers of official- 
dom were being slotted into page 
one made it clear that the flame of 
journalistic defiance — in the 
tradition of Thomas Pringle, 
Anthony Sampson, Laurence 
Gander, Donald Woods and Tony 
Heard — still flickers in South 
Africa. 

It la beyond doubt that the new 
restrictions .. will have .a major 
Impact on public awareness of 
wbat is happening in the country, 
bb a glance through recent stories 
out of South Africa quickly shows: 

The death of an 11-year-old boy 
and the wounding of five others in 
Soweto township on November 6 

— the “Guy Fawkes day 
shootings” — will be reportable, 
but not the allegations that the 
gunmen were police randomly 
opening fire from a hijacked bus on 
a bunch of kids playing in the 
street. 

That horrendous account by the 
detainees’ parents support commit- 
tee on the plight of children in 
detention — including related alle- 
gations of child abuse and torture 
by interrogators — will now be 
unreportable.- 

The double murder . of ■ Robert 


Sobukwe’s sister and her husband, 
Dr and Florence Ribeiro, could be 
published, but the involvement of 
a security branch car would not. 
And then there was a Btory on 

§ age 6 of the early editions of the 
tar — South Africa’s biggest 
daily newspaper — containing al- 
legations by an 11-year-old boy 
just released from detention who 
said: “They put a dummy into ray 
mouth, and the dummy had wires 
connected to it. The wireB were 
connected to a socket in the wall 
and when . . But time has run 
out, both for the Star and this 
correspondent. In the final edition 
of the Star, published after the 
Government Gazette, the child’s 
story had been replaced by: “Hail, 
rain and wind lash West Rand”. 
And this article, published even 
later, will have to leave it to the 
. reader’s imagination as to what 
new meaning a child’s dummy 
might have. 

But although such stories are 
obviously horrific there is perhaps 
something more to be read into the 
latest press clamps than mere 
government mult and embarrass- 
ment at such happeningB and a 
desire to cover-up. 

First of all it is noteworthy that 
the restrictions, draconian though 
they undoubtedly are, do not go 
quite as far as had been feared by 
the media. Most importantly their 
implementation is subject to judici- 
al review, in that there la no 
provision — as there was in the 
original regulations, published in 
' June — for ministerial discretion, 
Newspapers can be confiscated, 
but not at the whim of a politician 
or the head of the police: there has 


to be clear evidence of a breach of 
the regulations and, if it is not 
there, tho seizure is open to legal 
challenge. 

The widely-rumoured steps 
directed specifically at foreign cor- 
respondents have not materialises- 
In fact there arc hints in tne 
presentation of the restrictions 
that the authorities may not be aB 
concerned as previously about 
overseas reporte — which wouia 
support at least the impression, 
which the government t suspicious- 
ly) has been assiduously cultivat- 
ing, that it no longer gives a dan: 
for international opinion. 

But otherwise there i® 8 , .7; 
determination to be found law 
formulation of the re[pi)ah 0 °* 
They have obviously been drajjr 
up carefully by the govenute** 
legal adviaere with a detenn^’ 
tion that they should be M 
highly effective and impervious 
legal challenge. But o®**L 
against what, if not foreign PP 40 

One answer is to be found In tj* 
townships, and those new rt jrr. 
tiona banning publication ot 
tails of illegal strikes, education, 
rent and consumer boycotts « 
stayaways. Those prohibit’, 
come in the wake of the 
rent boycotts, which have 
proved crippling to local gov 
ment, and in anticipation at. 
escalation of township rej>eU“>a 
weeks to come, in the forte 
previously announced “Christm^ 
against the emergency campaign 
with the 25th anniversary .JJ 
Umkonte We Sizwe — 
wing of the outlawed Afri 
National Congress — ? 
and the 76th anniversary 

ANC itself in early January... •, 
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North briefed British 
on Libya targets 

By Alex Brummer In Washington 


LIEUTENANT Colonel Oliver 
North, the man at the centre of the 
covert US-lran arms dealings, 
briefed British officials in the 
basement of the White House on 
bombing targets in Tripoli and 
Benghazi on the night of the US 
raidB on Libya on April 15. 

The briefing, dealing with the 
most significant US retaliation to 
date against international terror- 
ism, is said to reflect the unusually 
close relationship which existed in 
allied counter-terrorism efforts be- 
tween British officials and the 
Anglophile Colonel North. 

Although Colonel North was 
merely one of four deputy directors 
for policy development and politi- 
cal-military affairs at the National 
Security Council, he was a highly 
rated figure in British military 
and diplomatic circles in Washing- 
ton and frequented dinner parties 
given by senior British military 
staff. He was seen at the embassy 
as an important conduit to the top 
echelons at the White House, 
although he is said to have exag- 
gerated his ease of access to the 
President. 

The presence of British officials 
In the White House basement on 
the night of the Libyan raids 
indicates far greater British know- 
ledge of the operation, in particular 
the likely targets, than has gener- 
ally been conceded. With F-lll 
bombers taking off from US bases 
in Britain there was strong con- 
cern within the British Govern- 
ment that the loss of life should be 
minimised. Mrs Thatcher paid a 
high price in domestic popularity 
for her cooperation, against what 
was almost certainly her own 
better judgment. 

In London the Foreign Office, 
asked to comment on the report, 
pointed out the words used by the 
Prime Minister in the Commons 
soon after the raid, when she said 
that President Reagan's request to 
use British-based bombers led to 
“a series of exchanges’'. 

An official added: “Given the 
nature of the operation, the 
Government was in contact and 
cIobb touch with the Americans. 
The nature of these contacts must 
necessarily remain confidential.” 

Sources in Washington say that 


British officials discussed specific 
bombing targets with Colonel 
North with a view to reducing 
casualties during the American 
retaliatory raids. It waa empha- 
sised that the raids should be 
precision bombings, aimed at sav- 
ing lives. Given the use of bases in 
Britain it would have been ridicu- 
lous for the UK not to have been 
consulted on targeting. 

Colonel North's close relation- 
ship with the British foreign affairs 
and defence establishment in 
Washington dates back to the 
Falklanas war, when he was a key 
link between the White House and 
London. The colonel, who greatly 
enjoys the company of British 
officials, was well known at the 
embassy and also proud of his own 
English antecedents. Ho has been 
known to proclaim himBolf a de- 
scendant of Lord North, George 
Ill’s hapleaB Prime Minister who 
tost the 13 colonies. 

■ Colonel North was a welcome 
figure at private British diplomat- 
ic functions, where he would hold 
forth publicly on sensitive matters 
of foreign policy. On one occasion, 
dining at the table of the British 
naval attache, Captain David 
Hart-Dyke, commander of a vessel 
sunk during the Falklands con- 
flict, he mesmerised guests with a 
vivid description of his own role in 
easing President Ferdinand 
Marcos out of the Philippines on a 
US plane. 

He told fellow gueBts tales of the 
special arrangements he made for 
transporting the Marcos family 
and their jewellery and wealth 
from Manila to US soil. He left the 
distinct impression that without 
his personal flair the dictator may 
have lingered longer in hiu pulucc. 

These accounts of hiB own impor- 
tance as a driving force behind 
American foreign policy, eagerly 
taken up by the US right wing, 
contrast with those of White House 
officials. 

They have descibed “Ollie” 
North as a "figure prone to exag- 
geration, who didn't have all this 
contact and rapport. There was a 
dream-world quality to him, in 
which things were bigger than 
reality.” 


Casey, Regan also to go 


By Alex Brummer 

THE first lady of the US, Mrs 
Nancy Reagan, has told friends 
that the White House Chief of 
Staff, Mr Donald Regan, and the 
CIA director, Mr William Casey, 
will leave the US government by 
early January as a result of their 
roles in Iran arms scandal, it was 
reported last week. 

Mrs Reagan’s developing role in 
helping President Reagan to come 
to grips with the expanding 
“Irangate” affair was officially 
confirmed by the White House, 
which said tiiat the former presi- 
dential adviser, Mr Michael 
Deaver, had met the Reagans and 
a group of elder political states- 
men. Mr Donald Regan waa ex- 
cluded from the gathering, 
although he learned of the meeting 
as it was taking place or soon 
afterwards, 

The New York Times quoted 
Mrs Reagan as telling friends that 
Bhe expects “Mr Regan to be gone 
by early January”. She also report- 
edly said that Mr Casey would be 
gone around the same time. Mr 
Regan is seen as vulnerable which- 
ever way tiie investigations turn 
out. If he knewnothing about the 
affair he failed his President as 
chief of staffs and If he knew, he is 
as culpable as those who have 






In Washington 

already left, Lieutenant-Colonel 
North and Admiral Poindexter. 

Among the wise men called to 
the White House to counsel the 
Reagans were the former Demo- 
cratic Party chief, Mr Robert 
Strauss; the former Secretary of 
State, Mr William Rogers; and the 
retired Republican Sentate major- 
ity leader, Mr Howard Baker. Mr 
Speakes said that the participants 
in the meeting discussed “the 
current situation” regarding the 
arms sales to Iran and the Contra 
frinding exercise. 

After three successive days of 
testimony on Capitol Hill Mr 
Casey has become a central target 
of Administration critics because 
of his role in the affair. Mr Casey 
has told Congress that he wbb 
“misled" by Colonel North and 
Admiral Poindexter when he 
asked them about a diversion of 
fUnds in October — six weeks 
before the public unveiling by Mr 

' It was also reported that Mr 
Casey encouraged the White 
House in the summer of 1985 to 
pursue ' an - Iranian initiative by 
providing an intelligence evalua- 
tion which supported Ieraeli claims 
that moderates In Tehran wore 
willing to open talks with the UB. 
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Communist rebels swap to posters 


Philippines ceasefire — but rebels keep arms 


COMMUNIST robots joined cele- 
brations and peace rallies around 
the Philippines last week as a 60- 
day ceasefire between the Govern- 
ment and the New People's Army 
went into effect. For some rebels, 
the truce offered the first opportu- 
nity in 17 years of fighting to 
resurface legally. 

In many cities, rebel leaders and 
guerrillas gave interviews on radio 
stations, and later appeared at 
peace rallies sponsored by leflwing 
and Catholic groups. 

In Iloilo City, on the central 
island of Panay, Mrs Concha 
Araneta, a Communist official, 
pledged strict adherence to the 
ceasefire. Mrs Araneta also ap- 


By Greg Jones In Manila 

peaied for guerrillas to trust tho 
Government and armed forces to 
honour the agreement. Monsignor 
Arturo Piamonte, the Bishop of 
Iloilo, described the ceasefire os 
“an answer to tho prayers” of 
Filipinos. 

Military officials, howover, 
viewed the ceasefire more 
sceptically. Brigadier-General D. 
T. Rio, the regional commander of 
several central island provinces 
warned rebels in a radio statement 
against carrying firearms in popu- 
lated centres. 

The Philippines armed forces 
chief, General Fidel Ramos, later 


accused Communist guerrillas of 
using the truce to further their 
quest for power. “Wo have seen 
countries in our region . . . that 
have beon overrun because of this 
pattern of revolutionary warfare 
which consists of fight, talk, fight, 
talk,” General Ramos said. 

The army chief expressed anger 
about armed rebels' carefully, 
staged march into a Bataan prov- 
ince town on Wednesday, about 50 
miles west of the capital. General 
Ramos said the rebel parade and 
rally was a “provocative incident". 
The region's military commander 
said the guerrilla march, in which 
they brandished firearms, violated 
the ceasefire agreement. 


US nuclear plant to be closed 


HALFWAY around the world from 
Chernobyl the stricken Soviet nuc- 
lear reactor has claimed its most 
spectacular victim. In a decision 
redolent with cold war ironies the 
US Department of Energy has 
been forced to impose a six month 
shut-down on the American reac- 
tor most like Chemobyl-4. It is a 
military one and its function is to 
produce much of Ihe plutonium for 
the nuclear weapons America 
points at the Soviet Union. 

The decision to spend an urgent 
$50 million improving safety sys- 
tems and procedures at the ageing 


terns and procedures at the ageing 
N reactor at the Hanford nuclear 
reservation at Richland, Washing- 
ton in the Pacific north-west, is 
alarming the 10,000 -workers 
whose local prosperity depends on 
it. They fear it will not re-open. 
That suspicion is not shared by 
environmentalists and peaceniks 
who have long campaigned against 
a record of “widespread complacen- 
cy” which included no less than 
2,800 pounds of plutonium 
unaccounted for even a decade ago. 

Hanford's critics say it Is already 
the largest nuclear waste tip in the 
world. Nonetheless it is on the 
short-list to become home for 
77,000 tons of long-term waste — 
with a half-life longer than man's 
history on the planet. 

Hanford is a remnant of tiie race 
to build :the bomb in world war II. 
Chosen two days after the first 
self-sustaining nuclear reaction 
bad been achieved In . 1942, 1,500 
fanners were evicted two months 
later and 60,000 construction 
workers brought in. Secrecy and 
the claims or national security 
ensured that only now Is proper 
evaluation being made of a cava- 
lier attitude towards tbe risks. In 


By Michael White In Washington 

i 1949, for example, they deliberate- 
ly released a radioactive cloud — 
t 5,000 curies of iodine 131 — over 
i Washington and Oregon in an 
i experiment to locate the new 
i Soviet plutonium plants. 
i The plant was in trouble long 
before Chernobyl with Congress, 
i local politicians and newspapers 
) like Portland's Tbe Oregonian 
r hammering away at it. In May 
i 1985 when Governor Booth Gard- 
ner toured the site, he later 
t discovered, signs warning against 

- contaminated soil were hidden, 
j Suspensions occurred and contrac- 
r tors were replaced, but unlike civil 

- nuclear plants which are 
s monitored by tbe not-alwayB-ro- 
9 bust Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
i sion (NRC) mlitary plants are run, 


unsupervised, by the Department 
of Energy (DoE) itself. It is no 
longer a comforting arrangement. 

Six independent experts after 
Chernobyl put an unwelcome spot- 
light on graphite-moderated reac- 
tors — especially since Hanford 
also lacks a steel and concrete 
containment structure, Last week- 
end two of the six experts recom- 
mended its Immediate and 
permanent closure and all six said 
the 23-year-old plant, designed to 
last 20 yean, could not be run 
safely beyond the 1990s. Though' 
judged safer than Chernobyl, its 


plant and 25 at Chernobyl) and 
years of radiation have caused its 
grdphlte blocks and the metal, 
tubes which hold the Riel to 
expand. By 1996, says one' official 
estimate, the graphite blocks will 
have grown the last five,!' inches 
and start breaking up. tfaie over- 


head shielding. 

But the Reagan Administration 
says bluntly that it cannot afford 
to lose this “key source” in the 
process which turns uranium ore 
liquefied in Gore, Oklahoma, into 
plutonium at Hanford or an equal- 
ly controversial plant at Savannah 
River, South Carolina, ready for 
the bomb factories at Amarillo, 
Texas. In 1981, it began a drive, 
both to replace and modernise its 
26,000 nuclear warheads and to 
build a stockpile of plutonium. The 
budget has more than quadrupled. 

The fate of N reactor is not the 
only shadow over the area. The 
arid and (relatively) isolated 570 
square mile site on the Columbia 
River, 240 miles upstream from 
bustling Portland, has emerged 
from a dirty round of political 
infighting known as “nimby” (“not 
in my backyard”) as one of three 
short-listed finalists to become the 
US’s major high-levfll nuclear 
waBte dump. 

Hanford locals are convinced 
they were being set up to be 
awarded the lucrative $25 billion 
poisoned chalice. Their suspicion is 
enhanced by another campaign 
being run by the DoE to terminate 
the historic separation of military 
from civil nuclear 'programmes so 
that weapon-lUelliog .plutonium 
239 can also be extracted from the 
spent fuel of civil plants. “The 
USSR Is. not constrained using 
. only' defence-dedidated . reactors” a 
top official recently complained. If 
Congress would come up with the 
$6 billion needed . to replace N 
reactor and also fund the waste 
. dump there with ' hew rules the 
' DoE: could kill, two .birds with one 
atone. And, say sceptids, a . lot more 
, fish in the Columbia Rivdr tpo. ' 
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Israel tries to counter Arab 
nerve gas threat 


ISRAEL is becoming increasingly 
concerned by the development of 
chemical weapons by its Arab 
enemies. It is especially worried by 
Syria, which is known to be 
producing and stockpiling several 
varieties, including deadly nerve 
gas, which can be delivered by 
artillery sheila, bomba, and accu- 
rate long-range ground-to-ground 
missies. 

A series of recent statements by 
Israeli leaders and articles in a 
wide variety of official and unoffi- 
cial publications suggests that the 
country’s defence establishment 
has decided to improve chemical 
warfare counter-measures, height- 
en public awareness of the prob- 
lem, publicly criticise its enemies, 
and try to stem supplies of raw 
materials needed for tne weapons. 

The Israeli army has been equip- 
ping its combat troops with gas 
masks since 1967 and, although 
the anti-chemical effort only began 
earlier this year, it is already 
widely known that protective 
clothing is now used in routine 
military and civil defence exer- 
cises. The medical corps has re- 
cently produced a special pill to 
protect soldiers from the effects of 
nerve gas poisoning. 

Every Boldier, the army has 
made public, is now equipped with 
a personal anti-gas and chemical 
and biological warfare kit, includ- 
ing respirator mask, protective 
clothing, and syringes to be used in 
case of injury. Air Alter and 
purification systems have been 
installed in many armoured vehi- 
cles. Training, which began in 
earnest about nine months ago. is 
also to be intensified. 


According to the Israeli Defence 
Force Journal, an official Israeli 
army publication, "efforts are be- 
ing made to convince soldiers and 
commanders of the reality of the 
threat." 

“In addition, the IDF is equip- 
ping itself with defensive equip- 
ment, not only for personal 
defence, but also to defend those 
weapons which may be affected.'’ 

Defensive measures, according 
to Brigadier-General Yosef Eyal, 
commander of the Engineering 
Corps, "are among the best in the 
world,” although foreign observers 

By Ian Black 
In Jerusalem 


say the Israelis have not yet 
acquired the expertise of Nato 
armies. Attempts to buy British 
equipmenthave foundered because 
or the embargo imposed after the 
1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon. 

But training and equipping sol- 
djera may be the easy part. 
"They’re training the troops who 
are going to be operating in a 
chemical environment at the 
front,” one Western military atta- 
che, said. "But their real concern is 
about what could happen if chemi- 
cal weapons were used against 
their rear." A Syrian SS21. armed 
with a chemical warhead and fired 
from the Golan Heights, could 
wreak havoc in Tel Aviv or else- 
where in Israel's densely populated 
coastal strip. 

The Defence Minister, Mr Yit- 
zhak Rabin, told MPs in the 
Knesset lost week that maximum 


efforts were being made to prepare 
for the use of gas and chemical 
weapons, but he refused to com- 
ment on suggestions that the 
development of counter measures 
was being held up because of 
recent cuts in the defence budget. 

The Foreign Ministry has also 
publicised an appeal by the Foreign 
Minister, Mr Shimon Peres, to 
foreign ambassadors in Israel, in 
which he urged all countries to ban 
sales to Iraq and Syria of materials 
used in chemical weapons. 

Extensive use of chemical and 
gas weapons by the Iraqis in the 
Gulf war has given an impetus to 
the development and refinement of 
a means of combat that Ib far 
deadlier today than when it was 
first used during the second battle 
of Yprea in April, 1915. 

Israel is widely assumed to have 
its own gas and chemical warfare 
arsenal, but refused to acknow- 
ledge that it has such weapons and 
is anxious to underline the extent 
to which its Arab enemies are 
producing them. Egypt, with Sovi- 
et help, was the Arab pioneer in 
the field nnd used mustard and 
phosgene gas in the Yemeni civil 
war in the 1960s and, according to 
Israeli sources, is still the regional 
leader. 

Syria, the country most likely to 
go to war with Israel, reportedly 
received its first chemical weapons 
from Egypt in the 1970s and then 
set up its own production pro- 
gramme. According to Western 
sources, the Syrians are now at an 
advanced Hinge of development 
unri have reportedly offered to pass 
on their newly acquired expertise 
to Iran. 


Cancer strikes where nuclear bomber crashed 


EIGHTEEN years after an Ameri- 
can nuclear-armed B52 bomber 
crashed in northern Greenland, 
more than 500 workers who helped 
in the clean-up operation are sick 
and 98 of them are suffering from 
cancer despite an official report 
that maintained there was no risk 
to human health. 

An unknown number of the 
same group of workers are said to 
have died ee a result of exposure to 
plutonium released in the acci- 
dent, a few miles from the US base 
at Thule. 

Last week, the Danish Prime 
Minister, Mr Poul Schlueter, an- 
nounced that surviving workers 
from the base would be examined 
by radiological experts. His deci- 
sion is seen as a belated response 
to growing public concern over the 
affair. 

The wife of the personnel mana- 
ger at the base at the time of the 
crash on January 21, 1968, has 
been instrumental in collecting 
names, addresses and medical evi- 
dence from the affected workers. In 
total, there were 800 Danes on the 
base. 'T asked a doctor to help me 
draw up a. questionnaire to send to 
them," said Mrs Sally Markussen. 
"They have many sad stories to 
tell. Over 600 are sick in one way 
or another; more than 90 have 
cancer.” 

For Mrs Markussen's husband, 
Ole, the Government's renewed 
interest in the affair would appear 
to have come too late.' He suffers 
trouble with hiB breathing, fre- 
quent vomiting, excretion of blood 
and has lost 66 pounds. His 
sickness began in 1979, when he 
waB aged 41. 

Mrs Markussen’s inquiries un- 
covered many common symptoms, 
including weight loss, constant 
tirednesB, loss of concentration, 
loss of balance, loss of coordination 
between hand and brain, damage 
to the eyes, breathing problems, 
congestion in ’the lungs and sores 


on the shins and arms that will nol 
heal. 

Soren Bager's illness began 
when he returned to Denmark 
from Thule in 1970. He has pains 
in the abdomen and a constant 
feeling of breathlessness. An oper- 
ation removed one of his testicles 
but did nothing to ease the pain. 
He has open wounds on the arm 
which will not heal. 

It was his job to grease the 
motorised sledges that went out on 
to the ice in the big clear-up and 
returned in a contaminated state. 
“I told my doctors that my sickness 
was due to the radiation at the 

By Paul Faldman 
In Copenhagen 

base. But they said they knew 
nothing about such things, nor did 
they want to know,” he said. 

The affair began when the B62, 
on a 24-hour airborne alert mis- 
sion, ran into trouble five hours 
into the flight. An attempt at an 
emergency landing on Thule was 
abandoned and the crew ejected. 

The plane disintegrated as it hit 
..the sea ... ice • eight miles west of 
Thule. The detonation of the con- 
ventional explosives in the four.H- 
bombs on board dispersed the 
plutonium inside the weapons, 
which mixed with the jet fuel aiid 
contaminated the ice. 

Some of the contaminated ice 
and snow was undoubtedly blown 
on to.the base by strong wmds, say 
workers. 

American soldiers were brought 
in to remove the blackened ice. . It 
was taken back to the base, where 
the Danes helped load the radio- 
active material, into converted 
25,000-galion fuel tanks. 

- Danish workers welded the 
tanks after they were filled with 
the contaminated snow. ', 

- - In all, 67 tanka .were filled with 
snow and four more with general 
debris. By • March 16, 1968, the 


whole arou had been denied. But 
it was not until the following 
September that the last of the 
material left for the United States. 

On February 16, 1968, a joint 
US-Daniah statement declared 1 . "It 
was agreed that under present 
conditions the radioactivity spread 
in tho area is not n hazard to 
people or biological specieB, nor La 
any hazurd foreseen for the fu- 
ture." On March 19, another joint 
rolooso gave the final all-clear. 
Scientific measurements, it said, 
"confirmed Lho earlier views that 
there is no risk for human beings 
As a result of theao optimistic 
conclusions there was no long-term 
medical monitoring of the Daman 
workers, including 70 dockers 
brought from the mainland. 

An official report published m 
1970 turned out to be little mor 0 
than a collection of self-congratu- 
latory articles by military officer* 
and scientists. The foreword, oy 
US Mqjor-General Richard Hun* 
ziker, who headed the clear-up 
operation, set the tone. , 

"A major disaster was turnw 
into a classic example of intern* 
tional cooperation. The aaendijp 
insurmountable task of recovering 
and removing all traces of “8 
accident proves again that trum 
may be stranger than fiction — 
and fully as exciting.” . _• 

The report does not account tor 
all the plutonium involved. 
bombs contained at. least 
kilogrammes, and possibly 
kilogrammes, of plutonium. 
the report speaks only, of around 
4.6 kilogramrpes recovered or on 
the seabed. , -- 

In the conclusion to . the ip t u 
report, Hans Henrik Koch, tnSP 
chairman of the executivecommiv- 
tee of the Djanish Atomic Energy 
, Commission, wrote: “No dangeT.PP 
man or animal and plant life 
created by the Thulp accident ■ r* 

that is , now a well-eetabUflhed 

fact." 
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Kremlin stooges swamp Human Rights Day rally 


MR GORBACHEV’S slick new 
propaganda machine last week 
£|Conguered the last token bastion 

For tin past 10 years, Human 
Rights Day has seen the brave and 
embattled remnants of the dissi- 
dent movement gathering in Push- 
kin Square to make a silent, 
moving protest. 

This year, keen young Commu- 
nists and dozens of students from 
the Soviet diplomatic institute 
thronged Pushkin Square as even- 
ing fell. They swamped the hand- 
ful of dissidents who had come 
from all over the Soviet Union to 
mark Human Righto Day. 

Previoue years had seen sudden 
flurries of plainclothes KGB men 
and uniformed police making their 
arreBto. This year, the arreBte were 
discreet, carried out earlier in the 
day to keep the genuine demon- 
strators away from the tiny patch 
of ground around Pushkin's statue 
just off Moscow'b main thorough- 
fare of Gorky Street. 

Four members of divided fam- 
ilies, who had been appealing for 
exit visas on humanitarian 
grounds, were arrested at their 
homes for questioning and de- 
tained for four hours earlier in the 
day. 


But in Pushkin Square, in the 
shadow of the Izvestia building, 
the occasional dissident who had 
come to make an annual statement- 

CU Tf Dfiwui in j . . ., 

drowned out by loudspeakers 
which blared out officially ap- 
proved songs, from the Italian 
Communist Party’s Avanti Popolo 
to the Komsomol peace anthem. 

“This is a spontaneous demo on 
behalf of the political prisoners in 
the West; For Nelson Mandela in 
South Africa and for the Palestin- 
ian freedom fighters in Israeli 
gaols,” said Alexei Petrov, a stu- 
dent at the Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations. "Wc wanted to 
mark Human Righto Day in our 
way,” he said. “It was our own 
idea.” 

He was carrying a banner which 
read: “Eternal greetings to thoso 
who languish m the prisons of 
reaction, victimised for their strug- 
gle for peaco and democracy.” 

The Soviet Union also market 
Human Righto Day with a pledge 
to ‘‘welcome dissenting opinions" 
at a proposed human rights confer- 
ence in Moscow next year, s pro- 
mise to start publishing its crime 
statistics, and a now attack on its 
most celebrated dissident, the No- 
bel Laureate, Dr Andrei Sakharov. 


By Marlin Walker In Moscow 

“Much of what Sakharov did was 
against the law,” the deputy chair- 
man of the Supreme Court, Mr 
Gusev, told a Moscow press confer- 
ence. “I myself warned him about 

me UlUaniU, ..l. • l .j;., H<1 

would not stop. We could nave 
applied the criminal law against 
him, but we took a lesser measure, 
an administrative measure of 
sending him to live in Gorky.” 

Mr Gusev insisted that since Dr 
Sakharov’s enforced exile had been 
imposed by a decree of the Su- 
preme Soviet, it was entirely legal. 

Mr Gusev’s statement followed a 
series of questions about Dr Sak- 
harov at the humnn rights press 
conference which had been mot 
with mockery by the deputy head 
of the Foreign Ministry’s humani- 
tarian affairs department, Mr 
Vsevolod Sofinsky. 

Asked why Dr Snkhnrov wan 
still in oxllo, Mr Sollnsky replied: 
"Nothing is pormanenl in this 
world, and what is temporary in 
often most permanent." Pressed 
about official plans for Dr Sak- 
harov's future, he replied: "Wo do 
everything on the basis of a plan, 
except for that which cannot be 
planned.” 

These answers, which provoked 
catcalls nnd joers from the crowded 


and increasingly frustrated press 
conference, set the tons for a very 
hardline series of official state- 
ments. 

It was confirmed officially by a 

Foreign Ministry spokesman that 
tne cbitfuiouiu uuf.u > ._*■ 

Marchenko had "died in a hospital 
of a brain haemorrhage, after 
suffering a long illness." Mr 
Mnrchenko, who had spent over 20 
of his 48 years in prison camps, 
had not been allowed to see his 
wife for 2 to years, in apparent 
contravontion of the Soviet penal 
code. 

Marchenko hnd been serving a 
10-year sentence for nnti-Soviet 
agitation. This resulted from his 
work as a member of the Helsinki 
Watch group, established to moni- 
tor Soviet compliance wiLh tho 
Holsinki treaties. 

His death removes ono of the 
lust outstanding figures of the 
Soviet dissident movement, n fig- 
ure whose name and courageous 
record still hnd tho powor to 
mobilise support in the West. The 
deportations this year of Anatoly 
Shcharansky nnd Yuri Orlov have 
removed from the East-West equa- 
tion two of the other outstanding 
dissident inmates of the Gulag. 

His account uf his campaign 


against the Soviet system, his 
prison terms and prosecution, was 
published in the West 15 years ago 
under the title of My Testament. 
This will remain an outstanding 
document of the Soviet human 
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been putting pressure on 
Marchenko's wife, Lnriasn 
Bogoraz, to apply for jpermission 
for herself, her husband and their 
son to emigrate to Israel. She is 
Jewish, but has no relatives in 
Israel. She said in a recent Inter- 
view that she refused to apply to 
emigrato without first speaking 
with her husband, who Bhe wan 
allowed to visit in April, 1984. She 
demanded a meeting with 
Marchenko, but tho KGD hud not 
responded. 

The telegram from Chislopol 
Prison, about 500 miles oust of 
Moscow, was behoved to bu the 
first information Mrs ISogornz rt- 
cuivcd about hor husbnd since she 
naked for permission to visit him 
late lost month. 

Mnrchenko mot Ilia wife when 
they wore both serving terms in 
the Siborinn town of Chuna. She 
had been sent into exile for pro- 
testing nt the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. 


How Gorbachev ventured abroad — and got nowhere 


THIS is the time of year when 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s mind turns to 
the question of the speech he will 
give to the Soviet people on New 
Year's Eve, which is one of the few 
Russian holidays that does not 
require a parade in Red Square. It 
is an altogether different kind of 
event, the post-revolutionary and 
un-religious version of Christmas. 

It involves Christmas trees, spe- 
cial shop window displays, chil- 
dren’s parties in the Kremlin, and 
at the big toy store Detski Mir, you 
can book a visit to your home by 
Dedushka Moroz or Grandfather 
Frost. 

He looks like Santa Claus, and 
he carries a sack with presents for 
children, he sings and dances and 

S ties "Ho-ho-ho." The later in the 
ay he makes hiB call, the more 
you realise that hie attendant 
snow maiden is there to hold 
Grandpa Frost upright after tho 
inevitable seasonal tots of vodka 
have been pressed upon him in 
every home. 

There is even a healthy dash of 
commercialism about the festival. 
The shopB sell special gift-wrapped 
New Year presents, and hundreds 
of millions of Happy New Year 
cards are printed to clog the mail. 
The forests around Moscow are 
patrolled by volunteer guards to 
stop private enterprise in the 
Christmas tree business. 

Last year, in the euphoria after 
the Geneva summit, there was 
even a mood of peace on earth and 
goodwill to all men, as Reagan and 
Gorbachev exchanged New Year 
greetings on one another's TV 
networks. This year, we are un- 
likely to be so lucky. 

For all the effort Mr Oorbachev 
has put into foreign policy, ho has 
woefully little to show for it. The 
Star Wars project goes on, the Salt- 
2 arms control agreement is dead, 
the ABM treaty has one foot on the 
scaffold, and Britain and France 
seem set on a dramatic enhance- 
ment of their nuclear forces. 

In spite of his personal visits to 
Britain and France, and the regu- 
lar essays in the Soviet press on 
the theme of “Europe — our 
common home", Mr Gorbachev 
cannot claim that the gloom over 
Soviet-US relations is in any way 
compensated by a thaw on the 
European front. 

Indeed, relations with West Ger- 
many are at one of their lowest 
points for years, with Moscow 


cancelling virtually all govern- 
ment-level meetings and visits 
after Chancellor Kohl's gaffe that 
compared Gorbachev to Dr Goeb- 
bels. But with all the polls point- 
ing to another Kohl victory in next 
month's German elections, Moscow 
just has to lump it. 

Mr Gorbachev badly needs a 
diplomatic success, which probably 
explains the flurry of activity on 
the Aaiun front wc have- nwvii tin* 
year. But here, too, there have 
been disappointments. His trip to 
India was presented to the folk 
back home by the Soviet media as 
a triumph, with TV prime time 
and column inches of the kind 
usually reserved for a superpower 
summit. 

And yet the Soviet leader did not 
get the agreement he wanted — 
the Indian endorsement of the 
cornerstone of Moscow’s new policy 

By Martin Walker 

of an all-Asian security conference, 
an eastern version of European 
and Atlantic process that goes by 
the generic name of the Helsinki 
Treaty. 

Nor have we yet seen the 
breakthrough Mr Gorbachev seeks 
in his relations with China. Sino- 
Soviet trade flourishes and govem- 
ment-to-govemraent contacts are 
regular and polite. But there is 
stul little sign of the restoration of 
party- lo-party links between the 
world’s two largest and most pow- 
erful Communist parties. 

There has been a somewhat 
.. blithe assumption in Moscow that 
next November's delegation will be 
poying their respects in Red 
Square. Mr Gorbachov's seminal 
speech at Vladivostock lost July, 
in which he spelt out his new 
Aslan policy, was aimed nt clear- 
ing away the main obstacles that 
could still stop the Chinese party 
from coming. 

China has defined three obsta- 
cles to better relations; the pres- 
ence of Soviet troops in Afghani- 
stan; the presence of Moscow’s 
Vietnamese ally in Kamnuchea, 
and the 8oviet troop build-up on 
the Mongolian 1 and Manchurian 


and the 8oviet troop build-up on 
the Mongolian 1 and Manchurian 
frontiers. 1 

' In hiB Vladivostock speech, Mr 
Gorbachev announced the with- 
drawal Of some 8,000 troops, from 
Afghanistan, and troop reduction 
in Mongolia. He also suggested re- 
drawing the Sino-Soviet border 


along the control channel of the 
Amur River, which would transfer 
to China some of the islands now 
occupied by Russian troops, and 
which were the scene of tho border 
clashes of the laic 1960s. 

On Kampuchea, however, he 
had nothing new to say, beyond 
the usual platitudes about the 
need for better Sino-Vietnamesc 
relations. This may change next 
week, when • mrh.itrhi'vV tli-inily, 

Mr Yegor Ligachev, goes to Hanoi 
for the Vietnamese party congress. 
There is little hope of any real 
change in Vietnam’s role in Kam- 
puchea, and most Hanoi-watchers 
predict the party congress will deal 
mainly with internal matters and 
cautious economic reforms. 

And even if Kampuchea were to 
be settled through some form of 
coalition government and Viet- 
namese troop withdrawal, that 
would not automatically open the 
way to better relations between 
Moscow and Peking. While Mr 
Gorbachev was preparing his trip 
to India, there came a sudden and 
ominous reminder of just how 
many unexploded bombs remain 
on the Sino-Soviet border. 

In the short term, we may one 
day come to call it the War of the 
Sung Succession. In the long term, 
it could be the War or Korean 
Reunification. 

Whatever the South Korean 
ministry of defence may have 
announced, Kim 11 Sung of North 
Korea did not die last month. But 
some kind of crisis evidently oc- 
curred in Pyongyang shortly after 
" the venerable leader returned from 
Moscow with tho promise of MiG- 
23 jots, SAM-mlsslles, nnd T-80 
tanks. He did not, however, get 
Moscow's backing for his plan to 
pass on the leadership to his son. 

Kim. II Sung consolidated his 
power in North Korea in the late 
19508 by purging both the pro- 
Moscow and pro-Peking factions in 
hiB party, and by subsequently 
playing off each of his superpower 
neighbours against one another, 
The result has been a long stabil- 
ity which is now beginning to look 
. not only fragile, but dangerous for 
all the neighbours. The Stalinist 
time-warp m which , Nojrth Korea 
. has been looked for a generation Is 
unlikely long to . survive Kim. II 
Sung himself 

■ .The obvious solution would be 
for Moscow and Peking to agree on 


a compromise succession to Kim II 
Sung, to pledge non-interference, 
nnd not to allow North Koren to 
hecome a contentious issue be- 
tween them. Moscow's latest arms 
deals have hardly helped that 
process. And even if it worked, it 
would simply delay tho real prob- 
lem — that South Korea has 
almost twice the population, very 
much more wealth than the north. 
:in»l t* pMiUc-M inn Oil. fitly \miWi-ni 
of its own. 

From the Kremlin window, the 
world muBt appear a rather dan- 
gerous place as Mr Gorbachev 
watches them haul in the huge fir 
tree that will be the centre-piece of 


the New Year festivities in Si 
George’s Hall. His Vladivostock 
speech has evoked little response 
in Asia His Reykjavik concossimi^ 
have been spurned hy the Aineri 
cans, and even the French nnd 
Germans and the British have re- 
coiled in alnrni at his suggestion uf 
taking all the missiles out uf 
Europe 

His only concession is that the 
view from '.Vie White House win- 
dow is probably even gloomier this 
Christmas season, as the lame- 
duck President watches the ravag- 
ing of his administration, and 
suffers the endless revenge of the 
ayatollahs. 
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COMMENT 


Trying to sell Labour’s defence policy 


FIRST, accentuate the poaitive. Europe, in 
the dismaying aftermath of Reykjavik, 
needs to do some hard, fresh thinking about 
its defence. We can't go on any longer 
believing in doctrines like No First Ubo, 
which even the generals, with their fingers 
near the button, think ancient, shabby and 
unrealistic. We can’t go on dernnnfR"** 
mil™ itBi safer, then 

demanding they go, then throwing a pan- 
icky fit when the two presiding superpowers 
seem briefly to be making progress. We 
can’t go on just watching a progressive, 
bungling escalation of nuclear armaments. 
We can't go on attacking the Americans for 
lording it over us but refusing to contribute 
enough to our collective defence. What’s 
happening out there, on the ground and in 
the desultory negotiating rooms, is a failure 
of perception and statemanship, an irreso- 
lute lack of will to say not “Stop the world, 
we want to get off” but “Stop the world, we 
want to make a new start." An honest start 
which recognises that, without nuclear 
weapons, tha threat of conventional war 
would be increased. But honest, too, in 
believing that forty years of relative 
tranquillity in Europe ia but a pimple on the 
face of time — no guarantee at all of sanity 
or efficiency for the next forty years, or the 
years beyond that. And if the thin balance 
of probability fails, then we and our 
children face a ruined earth- 

There is no weakness or treachery to a 
leader who sees these imperatives clearly 
across such a time scale. He shares precisely 
the same stated goals as Mr Ronald Reagan. 
There is emotion to his feelings to be sure; 
but necessary emotion, without which there 
ia no vision of what might be and no fire in 
the belly to try to make things happen. 

No one, then, should deride Mr Neil 
Kiunock for the long-standing, personal 
commitment he brings to Labour's defence 
policy. To the contrary. Wc* have here a 
potentially precious prize — the leader of a 
mqjor party in a Western democracy who 
genuinely seeks to turn back the ratchet of 
nuclear armament. We have, too, a party 
which ia striving — at some cost — to 
propagate new ways and new concepts in a 
continent which desperately needs them. 
And now, to package, gloss and sell Them. 

The trouble, then, is not the emotion or 
the resolution; it is the getting from here to 
there. And any amount of packaging and 
eloquence, alas, still seems wholly uncertain 
to transform the ugly duckling of confer- 


ences past into an electoral swan. The 
problem is complex, but fundamental. It 
stems essentially from the way a mqjor 
party has drawn conclusions from humbling 
defeat in 1983. Some things that went 
wrong then — like opposition to selling 

- ..sri I’sny##' * 

Kinnock) that unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment could be jettisoned. The impulsion, 
then, was to find what people particularly 
didn't like Ln 1983, and to try to massage it. 
The voters thought Labour was weedy about 
Nato. Very well, we must be terribly firm in 
our commitment to the Alliance. They 
thought that unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment meant unilateral disarmament of 
every kind. Very well. We must be terribly 


influential within the Alliance; rather the 
reverse. And whilst our conventional, much- 
touted contribution to Nato continued to 
eqjoy the protection of the United States 
nuclear umbrella, it would make us more 
dependent on Washmartiin.,. Nr»t 

6 Mw...— -• — **v mg cneese there anyway, 
ut a bit. 

Couple that initiative on Polaris, how- 
ever, with a simultaneous notice to the 
Americans to get their nukes off our patch, 
and the hiatus becomes inetantly apparent. 
It would be nice if we were Holland or 
Belgium; but we’re not. Our role within 
Nato as the key staging post for the 
American guarantee is unhappily quite 
different. So the shock to our partners and 
allies cannot, prudently, be underestimated. 


'All the expertise in the world about the best role for FI- Us or 
Tornadoes won f t help in a Britain where (on current form) a 
majority of voters are Gaullist; not liking the Yanks 
much, but not wanting to do away with our own bomb.' 


strong on conventional armament. The 
leader himself must go to Berlin and jut 
jaws across the wall. He must develop all 
the jargon of the defence buff. If we can 
make these adjustments, then all will be 
well. 

The difficulty ib that it isn’t. What Labour 
offered in 1983 may not have been what the 
electorate tor even Denis Healey) wanted: 
but it was logically consistent. A banning of 
our bomb. A casting adrift from the Alliance. 
The creation, over time, of a kind of offshore 
Sweden which either would (or wouldn't) 
have acted as a moral beacon and catalyst 
for action around the globe. Weaving away 
with the sticking plaster hasn’t helped one 
jot. It has made the chops in logic more 
obvious. A Labour Britain could, sure 
enough, ban our own bomb. The Americans 
wouldn't oppose that. The Europeans might 
accept it fairly phlegmatically. Many (in- 
cluding this paper* would welcome the step 
as a sensible readjustment of changed 
national self-perception in a world where we 
' are only n middle-range pdtfHItt MMItHlM" 
economic circumstances; and where the 
delusions of empires gone perform a pro- 
found disservice. So Labour could scrap 
Polaris and cancel Trident. The dislocation 
is that that wouldn't make us more 


A shock of some sort may be no bad thing. 
But no-one now does any favours by sliding 
over the illogic of what is proposed. On the 
one hand, on Nato's Central Front, we shall 
negotiate with our allies and accept at the 
end the obligations of “partnership”; so our 
troops may continue to shelter beneath the 
American nuclear umbrella. (One change of 
tack in the months since Mr Kinnock talked 
to Panorama). On the other hand, because 
Britain is “our sovereign territory", we shall 
instruct the Americans (of Natoi who will 
be sheltering our troops in Germany to 
remove the weapons based here which fulfil 
this task. We shall be bound to the decisions 
ofour "partners” in one part of the alliance, 
but not in another. That doesn’t sound verv 
convincing. Nor does the thought that it is 
possible to be a full-hearted member of a 
club, whilst insisting on playing by quite 
separate rules. 

Thus far the partners have had onlv a 
fleeting opportunity to hold the policy up to 
the light and s ay what they think. The 
AlttWitnMs aorTt like tl# package.' Not Just ' 
Mr Regan's Americans: the Cuomos and 
Harts and Nunns queuing up behind. And, 
if anything, the Europeans are more fearful, 
most hostile, and more denunciatory. Mr 
Rau and Mr Brandt in Germany of course. 


might be a trifle more amenable; but there 
ia absolutely no sign that they will be 
elected to office. So it will all be jolly sticky 
The coldest glummest audience to win over 
Last week's jerop x^zr'zv, °auuaid 


■ uiiuarun^f poinf 6riginally the Ameri- 
cans would have been out of their nuclear 
bases within a year. Discussion, of course- 
consultation; but not negotiation. Now’ 
suddenly, the period of discussion stretches 
into the distance. It may even consume a 
whole parliamentary term. In 1993 Foreign 
Minister Healey may still be trooping back 
from Washington reporting more infinitely 
delayed consultations. The saga spread 
across five years. Does that sound better? 
Not to the Left at Mr Kinnock’s back, it 
doesn’t. But it may not sound particular^ 
appealing to the voters either, one guesses. 
We pledge half a decade of constant hassle. 
All the expertise in the world about the best 
role for Fl-lls or Tornadoes won't help in a 
Britain where (on current form) a majority 
of voters are Gaullist; not liking the Yanks 
much, but not wanting to do away with our 
own bomb. 

Well, Labour believes the plan can be 
sold: and seems ready to stake all its 
domestic battles of policy and aspiration on 
the outcome. The ends demand respect and 
encouragement; but the means are still 
getting in the way. One tragedy is that 
public and professional perceptions across 
Europe are again in flux; that Labour is 
having to fight for its hearts and minds too 
soon, and certainly too inflexibly. But 
another is that three years ago Mr Kinnock 
himself actually espoused a policy which 
more easily fits every bill. “A nation of our 
size," he said then, should "use Britain’s 
nuclear status for the sole purpose, repeat 
the sole purpose, of securing force reduc- 
tions culminating in n non-nuclear defence 
strategy within the lifetime of a parlia- 
ment. ,T In short, set a believer in the need to 
achieve something loose within tho club, 
arguing and levering for real nuclear 
disarmament. Thut. across the frail, tremu- 
lous wastes of post-Reykjavik Europe, would 
be a risk worth thinking about. But 
somehow, in all the spatchcock adjustments 
abopt tank traps und a few extra frigates, 
the purpose of the exorcise scenis to have 
got lost. It isn't loo Into to start afresh. 
Events themselves may give that chance. 
But the sticking piaster box is getting 
awfully empty. 

Report, page 4 


The unsfnkable Mr Arafat Another jolt for Sellofield 


PALESTINIAN leaders in East Jerusalem 
and the West Bank have acted swiftly to try 
to forestall further conflict of the kind 
which began a month ago. On November 15 
a .student at a Jewish seminary in the Old 
City was stabbed to death, and Israelis 
immediately began to witness, and contrib- 
ute- to, an outburst of revolt on the West 
Bank which was more open and sustained 
than for many years. On Friday an elderly 
Jew suffered serious stab woundB on his 
way from prayers in the Old City. In 
response the Arab leaders, spokesmen in 
effect for the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation, condemned the incident as 
“in complete contradiction to the humanist 
and religious laws in which we believe." 
Their robust message deserves to be heeded. 

The renewed conflict has come at a time 
when measures to improve the everyday 
lives of Palestinians, taken in cooperation 
with Jordan, had Beemed to Israelis to 
herald a period of relative peace. But as-the- 
Israeli newspaper Ha’aretz has observed, it 
is not the conditions of life but the 
occupation itself against which the latest 
demonstrations have been mounted. West 
Bank and Gaza residents, students especial- 
ly, do not act in isolation from other events 
in the Arab world, of which there have been 
several to catch their attention. The most 
important is the success of the PLO and of 
Yasser Arafat personally In rebuilding a 
strength in Lebanon which Israel, along 
with President Assad, thought had vanished 
for good. 

West Bankers both benefit from and 
resent the stealthy cooperation between 
Israel and Jordan which they fear has been 
leading to a condominium in which they 
have no voice. The appointments of Jordani- 
an-approved mayors and the influx into 
businesses and property of Jordanian money 
(a well-intentioned reversal of policy on the 


part of Mr Peres when Prime Minister) are 
not a substitute for self-determination. 
Palestinians have a distant recollection, too, 
that half way through his first term 
President Reagan produced a realistic plan 
for the region. It involved a semi-autono- 
mous West Bank in confederation with 
Jordan. The author of this document was 
assumed to be Qeorge Shultz. Whatever his 
current rating in the American Congress it 
is not high among Palestinians, because 
having produced a plan which was well 
worth negotiating he did nothing substan- 
tial to follow it through. If the process did 
not collapse when Arafat and King Hussein 
of Jordan parted company in February this 
year it collapsed as soon as the US publicly 
immersed itself in the Iranian scandal. For 
tiie rest of its time this, in Palestinian eyes, 
is a spent administration. 

Whether a more assertive American 
policy could have brought Palestinians’ 
ambitions «ny nearer fulfilment, Or might 
do so in future, is still a question they have 
to address. Every scheme proposed has 
fallen foul of the incompatibility between 
Palestinians' just demands for a homeland 
and Israelis’ just demands for security 
from Arab attack. The intention of the 
Reagan plan was to meet this obstacle by 
making Jordan the Palestinians’ protecting 
power, Jordan having no interest in a war 
with Israel. It was not American inactivity 
alone which doomed this approach. The 
Palestinians do not want to exchange Israeli 
overlordship for Jordanian, which they have 
experienced before. Out of this impenetrable 
frustration come the stones thrown at 
Israeli vehicles and the deaths of Palestin- 
ian teenagers from Israeli guns. What has 
the PLO done for Palestinians all these 
years? Palestinians meet the question with 
another: where else can we turn except to the 
PLO? 


FOR British Nuclear Fuels the year ends as 
it began: with another critical report, 
another "major jolt”, this time putting 
statutory clout behind the demand that 
Sellafleld be tidied up. The Commons select 
committee’s report on radioactive waste, 
completed in January, which questioned 
whether the oxide reprocessing plant now 
being built should not be abandoned alto- 
gether, was withering to a degree, but it 
was the work of self-confessed laymen. “Of 
all the inquiries the committee has tackled 
so far,” it said, “this is undoubtedly the most 
technically difficult.” The 29 specific 
changes required if Sellafleld is to continue 
operating are, by contrast, the product of 10 
months’ scrutiny by the Nuclear Installa- 
tions Inspectorate. Ten years ago fha 
Flowers commission complained of bad 
housekeeping at Sellafleld (then Windscale) 
and multiple examples of it have been 
witnessed since. This time BNFL is under 
tootle# to ‘ do something quickly or face 
closure of the works. Mqjor jolt indeed. 

Sellafield'a inescapable handicap ]b its 
antiquity, which gave rise to a management 
philosophy, to caricature only slightly, that 
all problems were soluble by a spot of 
welding. One criticism by the Nil, for 
example, is that so many modifications have 
been made to the control room and its 
panelsthat no one now has a clear idea of 
what is happening in every part of the 
works. Yet the inspectors acknowledge that 
Sellafleld is going through a period of 
massive and beneficial investment and that 
“standards in all respects have been improv- 
ing”. They alBo concede that they have 
found nothing new, serious, or fundamental 
affecting hazards to the public. Neverthe- 
less they have acted in the spirit of the 
select committee report which said that the 
nuclear industry as a whole must abandon 
the shoe-string approach and go for the 


Rolls-Royce solution to every problem, "lo 
convince the public in actions as well as 
words”. Much higher standards of safety are 
required of nuclear installations than of 
straight chemical ones (witness the consor- 
tium of companies lately pitching their 
pollutants into tho Rhino). Where the new 
management at Sellafleld differs from its 
accident-prone predecessors is in 
recognising that fact. At all events it seems 
not only confident that all the Nil's demands 
can bo met well before the allotted time but 
enthusiastic to meet them. 

Where the MJPs and the Nil differ is in 
the main target for attack. The select 
committee proposed abandoning the plant 
now being built to process fuel front British 
and foreign second-generation reactors, 
which is due to come into service in 189*; 
The inspectors were much more worried 
about the state of the old central 
reprocessing unit which has a heavy load® 
Magnox fuel awaiting its attention. This w 
the building that BNFL has to put right to 
remain in business. Although Sellafleld h** 
acquired these highly lucrative contracts for 
reprocessing other countries' spent fiieli j** 
long-term future is inseparable, from the 
decisions now pending on Britain’s own 
nuclear power programme. It. will be 
surprising if these decisions are at all clear- 
cut, whatever Sir Frank Layfleld O} 8 ? 
report about Sizewell, and the Generating 
Board ■ is wisely hedging its bets, with a 
programme for coal-fired plant. Even, there- 
fore, if BNFL does all that is now required 
of it there can be no guarantee that it will 
continue for all time and that the altern®* 
five of dry storage, , without reprocessing, 
will not come to be seen, as preferable. The 
select committee asked for a thorough 
analysis, financial and technical, of that 
option. So far, it has not been forthcoming- 
Report, page S 
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ENGLISH SECTION 


Pasqua’s actions put 
police on the spot 


By Georges Marion and Edwy Plenel 


THE WAY the Carrefour du 
Ddveloppement case hsB been 
“managed'' by certain Interior 
Ministry officials, who appear to 
have helped the principal defen- 
dant ana accuser in the case to 
escape justice, has come to aggra- 
vate the deep-seated problems in 
all sectors of the police depart- 
ment. Almost as soon as he took 
over the Interior Ministry, Charles 
PaBqua announced he had found “a 
messy, politicised ministry and 
demoralised employees. Now, it’s a 
business that's running Bweetiy.” 
He was exaggerating and being 
unfair; that "compliment” can now 
be returned to its author. The 
police are again heartily sick of 
politics. 

This minister, bod of an urban 
policeman, former head of the SAC 
(Service Action Civique) and zeal- 
ous Gaullist devoted to the point of 
personally doing all the dirty work 
involved in regaining power, 
wishes to remain exactly as he has 
always been. Boastful, belligerent, 
chubby and incisive, charmer and 
demagogue, he seized hu ministry 
roughly to use it as a strategic 
point from which to carry out the 
mission he has assigned himself — 
get JacqueB Chirac elected Presi- 
dent of France. 

But today this image is begin- 
ning to cause concern, as was 
shown by the upsurge among 


high school pupils and university 
Btudents whose target, after the 
initial violence, was PaBqua. 
Youth that rejects ' a certain style 
of political conduct. Youth that 
also includes children of rightwing 
voters. 1 ' 

Pasqua manages words, and his 
verbal outbursts have placed him 
at the centre of many a tense 
moment experienced by the 
government, when they have not 
actually caused them. As early sb 
A pril tiie Interior Minister thun- 
dered: “In less than a week, 
policemen are back in the 
street . . . Order has re- 
turned . . . France must Btop be- 
ing a reAise tip . . . We're going to 
terrorise the terrorists.” But the 
terrorists continued to carry out 
their exactions. Sending 101 
Malian immigrants back to their 
country by charter plane on the 
strength of a simple administra- 
tive order made the government’s 
immigration policy look like an 
expeditious clean-up. The presence 
of policemen on the streets has 
been blemished by deadly “slip- 
ups”. Maintaining law and order 
has taken on the appearance of 
disorder by the repression of stu- 
dent demonstrations and the 
curious tolerance shown "casseurs" 
(armed men wrecking cars and 
shop windows and the demonstra- 
tion at the same time). 


Death on the streets 


AT THE COST of two deaths, 
though we muBt not forget the 
iqjured, the Btreets have returned 
to tranquillity, the students to 
their studies, politics to its proper 
sphere, the government to Its 
Saint Gobain shares and authority 
to the Elysde. Tha first of these 
deaths was caused by the victim's 
political friends, the second by 
policemen. The first will recover 
from it, the second will soon be laid 
in the ground. 

As iB customary in political 
matters, Alain Devaquet’s ministe- 
rial demise .leaves room for all 
kinds of resurrections. The world 
he has quit is the only one where 
there is no question of doubting 
the existence of phantomB, In this 
particular theatre, actors in death 
throBB make extraordinary recov- 
eries that leave their erstwhile 
executioners dumbfounded. 

■ Some c6me back ; even, before 
they have quite gone away. Educa- 
tion Minister Ren6 Monory is one 
of them; comfortably settled into 
his ministerial office on the Rue de 
Grenelle, he used to say in private: 
“If the government withdraws the 
entire bill, I’ll resign.” 

We have been spared such a 
catastrophe, just as we have been 
spared toe need to verify a proph- 
ecy of Monory who once said: ‘If 
the government withdraws its 
draft biff there’B no more govern- 
ment.’’ That may well be true, but 
the government’ has yet . to notice 
it, and Monory is still part of a 
government that in his view no , 
longer exists. Nevertheless, he is 
jaunty and pleased, with himself. 
He could be a Barrist if he were 
• not dreaming of MonaryjBm. .. 

Devaquet was 'badly let down by 
his own side. But at at least: the 
poor, man had the courage to opt 


for this political Buicide by resign- 
ing. Nobody else followed suit. 
Should we have expected it? 
Monory? Pasqua? Pandraud? Wed- 
ded as they are to delights they 
know to be shortlived, the minis- 
ters know Sill well the price of 
doing tihe honourable thing. 

We have not Btill heard it said 
that Malik Oussekine (the 22- 
year-old French student of Alge- 
rian origin found dead in the Latin 
Quarter on .the night of December 
5/6 after police pursued him into 
the entrance of a building) com- 
mitted suicide by hurling himself 
against the clubs, fists and boots of 
policemen, but we muBt not lose 
hope. Especially in view of the rate 

By Philippe Boucher 

at which interpretations and fine 
distinctions now being made r to 
which the very Socialist public 
prosecutor ..«£ Paris has., lent biq 
assistance— to. determine whether 
malfunctioning kidneys are likely 
-to cause heart failure, whether it 
waB not a miracle that the young 
man was Btill alive at the time 
(Oussekine suffered from a kidney 
.complaint that necessitated regu- 
lar haemodialysis, but was other- 
wise fit and was an active member 
of his university sports club). 

These are Bordid subterfuges and 
they dishonour, those who stoop to 
them for a reason that iB only too 
clear. The lawyer for the dead 
man's family > put his finger on it: 
“They’d have us believe that if 
Malik hadn't been ill he wouldn't 
be dead, We hold that if he hadn't 
.been beaten up. he’d still be alive.’ 
Enough Baid, , 

But nothing has been judged yet. 

The case has. been opened but is 
proceeding in an ex tamely dilatory 


The seeds of all this were 
present back in May when Justice 
Minister Albin Chalandon consid- 
ered his counterparts at Interior 
(Pasqua and Pandraud) to be 
"maximalist” and expressed his 
concern about police "super-moti- 
vation bordering on arrogance”. 
The warning did not dampen 
Pasqua’s fire. The apparent suc- 
cess of hiB television appearance 
on July 2 ended with the resigna- 
tion of the Paris police prefect, a 
man highly regarded by Paris 
Mayor Jacques Chirac, who consid- 
ered the minister hod undermined 
the prefect's office. To this must be 
added the sharp protest from Arch- 
bishop Decourtray of Lyons who 
said he was “shocked” to be 
accused of not having read the 
draft bill concerning foreigners in 
Francs which was a matter of 
concern to the Catholic Church. 

Confronted by the Rue de 
Mogador (in Paris) “slip-up 1 ’ (a 
young motorist shot at dose range 
by a riot policeman), Pasqua, who 
in May had promised the polico 
that they “are covered by their 
superiors" — "We'll cover them, 
that’s no problem," he insisted — 
preferred to hit out at the press 
and witnesses. He sneered at "so- 
called testimony", the accuracy 
and relevancy of which have now 
been established, he accused "left- 
wing newspapers find television" of 


Why did Bernard Qftrard, director of the DST (Direction da la Surveillance 
du Territolre — the counterintelligence service), plead "defence secrecy” 
and refuse to give Jean-Plerre Mlcnau, the Judge Investigating the Carrefour 
du Ddvaloppement scandal (misappropriation of public funds Involving a 
Ministry or Cooperation venture under the former Socialist government), the 
details he sought concerning the origin of the “genulne-but-lake" passport 
used by Yves Challer on his flight to Brazil? With en International warrant 
out for him, Challer, who used to be head of Cooperation Minister Christian 
Nucel'a ministerial office, used a passport issued to him under the name of 
Yves Navaro. Challer later surrendered to French police. The answer Is 
simple: the DST boss would appear to have been “ahleldlng'* Interior 
Minister Charles Pasqua. The passport could not have been Issued to 
Challer at the end of July by the counter-intelligence service without the 
minister's authorisation. 

There Is no proof that this Is the case, but the confidential disclosures 
made by several Interior Ministry officials along with ths ministry s 
operating rules supply corroborative dues. The D9T boss's rofusal to 

E rovlde the Information on the grounds ol national security appears to be 
ard to Justify as Challer was a man on the run; he was not on e “mission” 
and In any case never worked In the DST. And the DST a files contain 
sufficient evidence to show that the passport was Issued to him during 
Pasqua's reign. One senior police officer, Jacques Delabols. head of tha 
International police technical cooperation service (SCT1P) has already been 
charged for helping Challer to flee the country. 


exploiting the incident and was 
positive that “this climate encour- 
aged members of Action Dlreete to 
strike at the polico . . .They have 
organised a public trial; you’d 
think you were in Moscow." 

Finally, this minister, who is 
said to have been sensible enough 
to suggest right at the start of the 
student movement that Devaquet’s 
draft bill be withdrawn, wae in 
large part responsible for creating 
the agitation which in the end 
grippe the ruling Majority and 
prodded the Prime Minister to 
withdraw the text. After having 
proclaimed on December 2 that 
"the government will not with- 
draw its text” and that “it is 
Parliament that votes ltiwa, not 
the street", Pasqua promptly ex- 
ploited the movement as if he 
wanted to repeat the June '68 mobil- 
isation of Gaullists. The back- 
lash could not have been worse; his 
calculated outbursts of fury looked 
like panic. While Chirac kept 
calling for “calm and reason”, his 
Interior Minister was urging RPR 
militants to defend "democracy 
and ihc Republic" which ho al- 


leged were threatened by “profes- 
sional destabilise™, extreme 
leftists and anarchists of every 
stripe and nationality.” 

TOese words would bo laughable 
if the intontion was to promote the 
ministry of which he is in charge. 
But Pasqua was also mistaken 
about the police. The police have 
changed, they have become youn- 
ger; they have become aware of 
the state of underdevelopment in 
which their service had been loll 
by shortsighted management; they 
ore in search of their identity as a 
profession and are trying to win 
social recognition in the face of the 
political manipulation their ser- 
vice is sometimes forced to put up 
with. 

Though aided by someone famil- 
iar with the police, Pandraud, 
Pasqua has not chosen this way. 
Purely tactical considerations and 
the search for quick political pay- 
offs guide him in running his 
ministry. And this has led to an 
some inevitable confusion: in in- 
ternational terrorism, the criminal 
investigation services have become 

Continued an pngp 14 


fashion. Will, for example, the two 
judges ask themselves whal but- 

E rising preconception there could 
e in the “label" put on the Malik 
Oussekine file: “Voluntary assault 
and bodily harm causing an 
unin tended death.” This is taking 
a cue from the Burgos case (a riot 
policeman who shot and killed a 
motorist after he had tried to run 
from hia car). This is the prece- 
dent that lays down that police- 
men kill only inadvertently. Here 
is a new standard for teaching law 
students — “the presumption of 
inadvertence”. 

This precedent worked in favour 
of the drunken police inspector 
who on December B at Quatre- 
Chemins, Pantin, shot dead Abdel 
Benyphia, a French national of 
Algerian origin by acknowledging, 
right from toe start, the involun- 
tary character of the homicide and 
the inspector’s right to be allowed 
. to go, free: fft will be noted with 
" satisfaction that this jurtaptudente ’ 
is not universally respected. A 
demonstrator, also drunk and 
deemed responsible, who caused 
Injury to a riot pollcemdn •— 
fractures in the hand and tibia — 
with his car has been remanded in 
custody. We must be careftil not to 
confuse voluntary assault and 
bodily barm "having caused a 
police officer to be off work for a 
week" and voluntary assault and 
bodily harm "having caused death 
without the intention of causing 
it” (Unless it is the victim who 
fails to see the distinction.) 

Qn .too contrary, can we say 
there is no intention of causing 
death wheti one. continues to luri- 
ousfy attack a 1 man who shows no 
signs of life, Ibr good reasons 
doubtless? Or when a professional 
user of weapons fires at close range 



Pay him to take a real cure? 
That won't help tha aoclal 
security defeohl 



| Draving by Plantu 

without missing hiB target? 

Wednesday’s student demonstra- 
tion, and the others that preceded 
it, the demonstration which will 
probably accompany Malik 
Oussekine to his grave, have been 

• ■ _ ..i ‘ , 


important for everybody ~ those 
who took part iri the aerhonatra- 
tions or who would have like to, 
these who Stayed home biifc wanted 
to join in — the end of this 
consensus whose fundamental aim 
waa to put politics in a category all 
its own, to mako ua believe the 
nationality code is not politics, 
that private prisons are not poli- 
tics, that privatisations are not 
politics, that politics is not politics. 

When they talk of consensus; its 

E romoters are merely following the 
na adopted by American under- 
takers in their slogan: “Die, 1 we'll 
do the rest." And ifyou do not voto 
either because you don't want to or 
because you can't yet, it is eYen 
1 better stiff 

We are guilty of serious error if 
we believe such despicable poli- 
tics will add to the bewilderment of 
young people facing the non-iden- 
tical twin* of despair and violence. 
Politics could on the contrary save 


them by making citizens of them. 

There is a world of difference 
between the fact of the existence of 
broad approval on specific issues 
and belief in an abstract consensus 
on any and every issue. We know 
very well .that consensus societies 
sire at wortt dictatorships and at 
best societies of Indifference, demo- 
cratically Inert and Intellectually 
arid. France's young people have 
demonstrated they do not want 
this; that they are not the “clods" 
that Da Gaulle ia said to have 
found their grandparents to be. 

These young people have in no 
time at all succeeded In. getting 
private -prisons, the nationality 
code and porhapa even the transfer 
to the Elysta that Jacques Chirac 
is dreaming of postponed indefi- 
nitely. They have done a bettor job 
here than their eldors who oame a 
cropper over them. 

■ On May 11, 1988, a certain 
Frahgois Mitterrand said: “Youth 
isn't always right, but the society 
that attacks it is always wrong.” 
And this time, youth has been 
right into the bargain. ■ 

(December 13) 
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The Cinema th&que Francaiae is celebrating its 
BOth anniversary this year. As a tribute to the 
world*famous film archive, the French Posts 
and Telecommunications recently issued a se- 
ries of postage stamps depicting scenes from 
famous French films. 

And on November 16 and >17, as part of the 
anniversary celebrations, there were two 
showingB of Alexandre VolkofTs "lost*’ film, 

“Casanova" (1927), which starred the legendary 
Ivan Mottfoukine. The film was given a live 
musical accompaniment by the Los Angeles 
Theatre Orchestra. 

This event was made possible by a labour of 
love on the part of two people, the film editor. 

RENfiE LICHTIQ is an. internq- | ■ r 

tionaOy known film editor, who I Q|^A| IK 

works regularly with such direc- I "vl k/wU I w I 

tors as the CanadlAh GilLes Carle i m 

and Che Frenchman Etienne |A\ B C\ TAK 

P6rier. In the past, she edited, IvVv I Vs I 

among other things, two movies by — ^ 

Nicholas Ray, one by Robert Par- OCO A Al /A 

riah, and Jean Renoir’s last three Illy H 

works. 

She had always had a good 
working relationship with the The only reran 
Cinematheque Francaiae, and a “Caaanova” in tl 
year after the death of its founder, Cinematheque coi 
Henri Langlois, in 1977, Bhe was reel, containing 
called in to set up a verification Venice Carnival, 
unit, whose task was to check the stencil-tinted, am 
identity and condition of the ar- of negative. Th 
chive's vast, poorly housed, and Archive had thre< 
largely uncatalogued film collec- which it lent to tl 
turn. Francaiae. 

She decided that her new job at Lichtig also w 
the Cindmath&que would not stop look at three oth 
her continuing as Etienne Pfirier's what similar ma 
film editor. She planned to work on were the only clue 

his new film, “Louisiane”, but 

after two years at the project Btage By Jacques 
it was given to another director t 

(Louis Malle). could help her to j 

So Lichtig decided to stay at the screenplay and th 
Cinematheque for good. She had the fragments of i 
always been fascinated by the “One day in tl 
restoration of old films, and Librairie du Mil 
jumped at the chance to try to across an old 
piece together Alexandre VolkofTs detailed plot sumi 
“Casanova”. silent fllmB. Th< 

‘1 had always adored the films graphic illustratii 
made in France during the 20a by B ome miracle, 'Cai 
Russian AmigrAs such bb Job if The plot summe 
Ermolieff,' V olkoCf , Maqoukirve and with fr ameworl 
Victor Touijanaky,” Lichtig says, restoration." 

“I was born in China, and my Lichtig had aln 
mother, who was of Russian origin, first cut of "Casa] 
had danced as a young woman er t Maniquia, pro 
with Ivan Moqjoukme. This pro- history at the U 
duced a kind of hero worship in Angeles, v 
me. And when I came to France 1 Cindmath&que. 
did everything I could to see the member of the \ 
films made by those emigres. chive, one of the fi 

“My current job at the can archives, whi 
Cinematheque has a much wider French film collec 
brief than just those films, but I “Maniquia was 
still have a soft spot for the ones about what he a a' 


Rente Lichtig, and France's beat- known com- 
poser of film music, Georges Delerue. No 
complete version of the film existed, but there 
were various fragments of It In film archives aJJ 
over Europe. 

Lichtig eventually succeeded in piecing to- 
gether the whole movie, and Delerue agreed to 
write a score which would highlight the action 
throughout the film just as a pianist or organist 
used to do In the era of the so-called “silent" 
cinema. 

The rescue operation was no simple matter, as 
Jacques Slcller and Olivier Schmitt found out 
when they talked to Rende Lichtig and Georges 
Delerue. 


Growing shortage 
of maths teachers 
worries schools 


starring Mosjoukine. He played 
Caaanova in VolkofTB film or 1927, 
and again in 1933 in a talkie' 
version shot by Rend Barberla. But 
as he bad rather a thick accent, he 
was dubbed. The Cin&mathdque 
has a copy of Barboria'B film, which 
is quite different from VolkofFs.” 


;» with the The only reranante of VolkofTs 
:aUe, and a “Caaanova" in the vaults of the 
tf its founder, Cindmath&que consisted of a single 
977, she was reel, containing scenes of the 
i verification Venice Carnival, which had been 
to check the stencil-tinted, and bits and pieces 
n of the ar- of negative. The Prague Film 
housed, end Archive had three reels of the film, 
film collec- which it lent to the Cinematheque 

Francaise. 

ir new job at Lichtig also went to Rome to 
luld not stop look at three other reels of some- 
snne Pdrier's what similar material. But these 
>d to work on were the only clues she had which 
isiane", but 

project Btage By Jacques Slcller 
;her director 

could help her to piece together the 

0 stay at the screenplay and thuB be able to uBe 
od. She had the fragments of negative. 

ted by the “One day, in the film bookshop 
filma, and Librairie du Minotaure, 1 came 
try to across an old book containing 
dre VolkofTs detailed plot aummariea of several 

silent films. There were photo- 
ed the filniB graphic illustrations as well. By 
g the 20s by Bome miracle, 'Casanova 1 was in it. 
ch bb JoBif The plot summary provided us 
qoukine and with. ^framework for our task of 
Lichtig says, restoration." 
na, and my Lichtig had already completed a 
isslan origin, first cut of "Caaanova” when Rob- 
ung woman ert Maniquia, professor of French 
a. This pro- history at the University of Lob 

1 worship in Angeles, visited the 

i to France I Cindmathfeque. Maniquia is a 
1 to see the member of the UCLA Film Ar- 
nigrAs. chive, one of the four mqjor Ameri- 

ib at the can archives, which haB set up a 
much wider French film collection. 

films, but I ‘Maniquia was bo enthusiastic 
for the ones about what he saw of 'Casanova',” 
He played says Lichtig, “that he asked us if 
film of 1927, he could borrow the film to show at 
n a talkie’ the opening of a UCLA festival at 
larberla. But the beginning of this year. It was 
:k accent, he then that we had the idea of 
ndmath£que asking the composer Georges 
a film, which Delerue to write an orchestral 
VolkofTs." accompaniment for the film. 


“When restoring ‘Casanova 1 I 
had to do a lot of cross-checking 
with the material from Prague and 
Rome. One of the two negatives I 
had was fairly complete, but the 
titles between shots were in Eng- 
lish and Casanova was called 
Roberto Ferrare. So the titles had 
to be adapted and translated. 

“The film was shot in several 
versions. In the Italian one, pres- 
sure from the censors changed the 
story line. For example, the count- 
ess who gets Casanova to kill her 
husband is sentenced to death. In 
the French version she enters a 
convent. I've kept to the French 
version. Apparently the film had 
two different endings, and distrib- 
utors were given the version they 
asked for. I had only one version, 
but it held together. That's the one 
that has been restored. 

“Moqjoukine was much more 
than juat an actor. Like Oraon 
Welles and Eric von Stroheim 
when they appeared in other direc- 
tors' filma, ne influenced the way 
'Casanova' was directed. What's 
more, he worked on the 
screenplay." 

"When trying to bring such 
disparate elements together into a 
film, I think one has to try to 
imagine how the director wanted 
or would have liked his movie to be 
made. It’B something that requires 
quite a lot of historical and techni- 
cal know-how, but also, if I may be 
f^v-fbr saying jq, g^rsiLdfial 

During the silent era, two differ- 
ent techniques called tinting and 
toning were employed to give 
certain scenes in fllmB a special 
atmosphere by the use of a single 
overall colour (such as sepia or 
blue-green). There were also se- 
quences which were coloured with 
Btencils. “One such sequence, the 
Venice Carnival, is superb,” says 
Lichtig, "and the reel we had was 
in its original edited form. 

‘‘Another stencil-coloured se- 
quence — the ball scene — came 
from Prague. It was In a very sorry 
state, and we gave it a gold tint. 
There are other coloured sequences 
at various points in the film, but 
most of it is of course in black and 
white." 


Delerue temporarily out of synch 


GEORGES DELERUE has been 
composing film music for about 30 of 
his 61 years. The 200-plus movies 
that have benefited from his master- 
ly sense of atmosphere Include most 
of Francois Truffaut's films, "A Man 
For All Seasons", “Julia”, and 
"Women In Love”. Yet with all that 
experience behind him, Delerue 
discovered only recently, when writ- 
ing an orchestral accompaniment for 
"Casanova” that no two film projec- 
tors run at exactly the same speed. 

Delerue. who has lived In Holly- 
wood for the last three years, began 
our interview by asking me the 
following question: "Did you know 
that during the winter In the States, 
because the air conditioning is not 
turned on, projectors go at a faster 
speed than In summer, when the 
cooling Machinery is on at full blast 
and results In a drop in voltage? 

“When I agreed to write * an 
orchestral accompaniment for ‘Ca- 
sanova', I didn't realise that its 
running time was 134 minutes, or 


that no film is ever projected at 
exactly the same speed In different 
cinemas. The score I wrote for the 
first part of the film, which was 
supposed to last 70 minutes, fol- 
lowed the action very closely. It 

By Olivier Schmitt 

wasn 't just background music. 

"To my dismay, when I started 
rehearsing with my IS musicians, 
we were 24 seconds out of synch, 
with the picture by the end of the 
projection. This was because the 
projector In the studio where 1 had 
been working on the score ran at a 
different speed. It was a disaster. ” 

But it could have taken more than 
that to discourage such an exper- 
ienced composer as Delerue. He sat 
down and composed his music In 
separata sequences of not more 
than three or four minutes. “It 
doesn't matter If you're a second or 
a second and a haff out at the end. 


Between each sequence I com- 
posed the musical equivalent of a 
'dissolve', which enabled us to get 
beck Into synch, with the action. 

“ The film didn't give me too many 
conceptual .or compositional, head- 
aches. It'a not something I ever 
worry about anyway. I tried to write 
an Ironical score with the emphasis 
on lightness rather than on bur- 
lesque effects. Above all, I respect- 
ed the geographical atmosphere of 
each part of the film — Italy with Its 
farandoles, slclllennes and barca- 
rolles, Russian folk dances, Tyro- 
lean music and so on.” 

“II required an Immense amount 
of work, but I areatly enjoyed myself. 
Above all, I didn't want to construct 
any pretentious musical argument. I 
don't go In for that sort of thing, and 
In any case It serves no purpose. " 

The organisers of the Cmdmath- 
Qua Frangalse’s anniversary cele- 
brations can be especially grateful to 
Georges Delerue: he took no fee for 
t\is work' oh "Casano'va". 


By Philippe Bernard 


THE Education Ministry has been 
pulling out all the stops in its 
effort to recruit more maths teach- 
ers. Alluring small ads and persis- 
tent telephone calls are among the 
methods being used to try to 
persuade mathematics graduates 
to succumb to the “charms” of a 
teaching career. 

It is proving so difficult to drum 
up willing candidates that the 
ministry has been forced to take on 
more than 1,000 foreign students 
as auxiliary teachers, most of them 
from Africa or the Maghreb coun- 
tries. Very often, the ministry 
admits, they are less at home in 
the French language than they are 
in mathematics. Naturally, these 
emergency teachers do not teach 
lycte pupils who have taken the 
prestigious "C” option (maths, sci- 
ence, economics); they are usually 
posted to vocational colleges or 
secondary modem schools in city 
suburbs, where their presence is 
leaB noticeable. 

The shortage of maths teachers 
is a problem that is unlikely to go 
away tomorrow. The number of 
students preparing a CAPES de- 
gree in maths (the fixed number of 


Mathematics research has also 
been affected by the current trend 
which will eventually jeopardise 
France’s ranking as the worlds 
third strongest mathematical na- 
tion. Meanwhile, the United States 
has been making a massive flnan- 
cial effort to lure the best math- 
ematical brains from abroad, and 
in particular from France. 

There are at least two reasons 
why French maths students are 
tending to be lees and less interest- 
ed in university research or train- 
ing; one is the attraction of applied 
mathematics and information 
technology, and the other is the big 
question mark hanging over the 
future recruitment policy of the 
Education Ministry, which has 
always been vulnerable to political 
or budgetary fluctuations. 

And at the head of the pipeline 
there lies the third key to the 
problem — the stagnation over the 
last few decadeB in the number of 
pupils with a baccalaureate (A- 
levela) in science. 

Industry and the civil service 
have been drawing incressingly on 
thiB shrinking pool of talent, entic- 
ing away from the teaching profes- 


The French educational system Is having a rough ride at the 
moment. In addition to tne unrest of the last week or so In 
universities and tycbea, the Education Ministry Is once again laced 
with the long-standing problem of how to find enough mathematics 
teachers to meet the needs of secondary school pupils. Every year 
the Ministry has great difficulty in mustering even the 2,000-3,000 
auxiliary teachers it needs to make up the shortage. It has got to 
the point where the Socldtd Mathdmatlque de France (an 
association of university mathematics teachers and researchers) li 
now openly voicing Its alarm. The ministry Is, apparently, planning 
to take action. Here, Philippe Bernard puts the problem In 
perspective. • .... 


candidates who pass the CAPES 
competitive examination each year 
are assured of a teaching post) fell 
by half between 1980 and 1983. 
Since 1981, the number of maths 
teaching jobs available to CAPES 
graduates has risen both very 
sharply and fairly steadily, yet 
there are fewer and fewer candi- 
dates. In 1980 there was o ratio of 
16 candidates for each poBt on 
offer, but in 1986 barely two (the 
number of candidates has not 
fallen at the same rate; it ia juat 
that more and more often they 
pass their exam at their first 
attempt). 

That being the case, can the 
maths CAPES examination still be 
described as a competitive exami- 
nation? When it ia remembered 
that of the 840 new CAPES 
graduates in 1986, only 326 could 
truly be regarded as new recruits 
(the others were already working 
in the teaching profession), ana 
that a huge contingent of maths 
teachers is due to go into retire- 
ment over the next few years, the 
scale of the disaster can be fiiily 
measured,. 

“Disaster" is precisely the term 
used by the 8oci6t6 Mathdmatique 
de France to describe what may 
befall their discipline. For the 
situation is juat as bad in the 
universities. University maths 
teachers, who number about 2,300, 
including 600 professors, have cal- 
culated — ana they should know 
— that if recruitment continues at 
its present pace their average age 
by the year 2000 will 1 be 67 bb 
opposed to 44 now. , 

Jean-Pierre Bourguignon, who is 
a professor at Polytechnique and a 
research director at the CNRS 
(National’ Scientific Research Cen- 
tre), ia bitter qbout this; "We’re 
heading for disaster juat at the 
moment when mathematics -has 
become an adventure Again; with 
the advent of computers and a hew 
relationship with technology.” ■ • • 


sion the kind of graduates who 
might have been drawn to it only 
16 years ago. Traditional breeding 
grounds of top-flight intellects 
such as the Eeole Normals or 
Polytechnique now turn out only a 
handful of mathematicians each 
year who are willing to take up 
roBoarch or teaching. 

Ab for aa science graduates from 
various other higher education 
establishments aro concerned, the 
range of jobs mado available to 
them by companies who vitally 
need their talents has so inflated 
salaries that the pay offered by a 
career in teaching cannot possibly 
offer any competition. 

Even university graduates can 
no longer resist the attractions ot 
information technology and ap- 
plied science. This trend may 
mean that universities have after 
all succeeded in gearing the* 
couraeB very effectively to the 
needs of the outside world. • 

True, the teaching profess*# 
makes little effort to attract Candi- 
da tea. Recruitment policies fluctu- 
ate so unpredictably that it “ 
impossible for first-year Btude^* 
to nave any idea of how manyjow 
will be available by the time they 
come to take their CAPES or 
doctorate examinations. 

A career in secondary education 
would become more attractive » 
the ministry did not persist in 
packing new recruits off to the 
least congenial schools. Aa a result 
the youngest teachers are all to be 
found in the backwaters of each 
educational region (such as Lille< 
Crfiteil or Rheima), while the more 
experienced colleagues have at- 
tractive jobs in the highly reputed 
lycfiee of, for example, Paris or 
Nice. ' - - • i 

It does not take very long for ® 
maths student to choose between a 
post at a secondary modern school 

In the PariA suburb of Bobigny. 

with a salary of 6,600 franca (about 
Continued on pagoj* 


Interviewed on radio the day after Prime Minister 
Jacques Chirac announced hi8 decision to with- 
draw the controversial education bill which had 
brought thousands ot students and pupils out on to 
the streets, President Francois Mitterrand pointed 
to the “amazing maturity" of these young people 
and said he was "on the same wavelength". He also 
took up the slogan of the student organisers of the 
demonstration on Wednesday of laat week against 
police violence — "Never again”, adding: "They’re 
right". 

He said the government's decision to withdraw 
the controversial bill was an “act of wisdom" and 
that he approved the pause announced by Chlrao In 


the pace of reforms. (Chirac also announced that 
there would be no extraordinary winter parliamen- 
tary sittings.) Though his tone was very concilia- 
tory, Mitterrand slipped In such occasional back- 
handers like the observation that Chirac had “many 
fine qualities" but he would like to see “these 
qualities applied In the right place and at the right 
moment." 

On the question of French hostages held in 
Lebanon, he hinted he could consider a pardon for 
Anl8 Naccache, the leader of the commando group 
that unsuccessfully tried to assassinate Shapur 
Baktlar, but only If "all the hostages are freed 
together at the same time". 
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"EVERYBODY ia aopleased with 
what’a happening." This comment 
by former Prime Minister Ray- 
mond Barre at the end of a highly 
charged week and on the morning 
after a day of dramatically signifi- 
cant political events — a pause in 
governmental reforms, announced 
by Chirac; a hymn to youth from 
Mitterrand — is shot through with 
paradox and a touch of humour. 
Unless his friends had given him a 
very garbled version of what Mit- 
terrand had said on Europe 1, 
comments he could not personally 
listen to aa at that precise moment 
he was busy distributing sheep- 
skins at the university. 

"Everybody" is doubtless Barre 
himself, and that is already quite a 
crowd. But Mitterrand, if we un- 
derstand him correctly, is not at all 
satisfied with the Prime Minister, 
and Chirac, whose ''pause” is far 
from enthusiastic, must be very 
upset by the President's verdict on 
himself. 

"The Prime Minister has many 
fine qualities,” explained Mitter- 
rand in appropriately smooth 
tongue. “I should like these 
qualities to be applied precisely at 
the right place and at the time." 
This barbed comment helps ub to 


THE GOVERNMENT has called a 
pause and everybody in the UDF 
(Union pour la Democratic 
Francaiae, an umbrella 
organisation that includes liberals 
and centrists — the Republican 
Party and the Centre D6mo- 
cratique et Social, the followers of 
Francois Ldotard, Raymond Barre 
and Valdry Discard d' Eataing) — 
is more or less enthusiastically 
tatting up his own scorecard. 

Ldotard'a followers have 
emerged the moat bruised by the 
past fortnight's experiences. Their 
strategy of going hand-in-hand 
with the Prime Minister Jacques 
Chirac’s RPR (Raasemblement 
Pour la Rdpublique) is in ruins. 
Their image aa excellent ministers 
in every respect has taken quite a 
bit of a bashing and their future 
in the government and, beyond 
that, in the 1988 presidential 
election has been seriously com- 
promised. One small detail of the 
power-sharing arrangement that 
will be remembered will indeed be 
how the honeymoon between the 
RPR and the Republican Party 
(PR) onded on the morning of 
Monday, December 8, when Chirac 
fuming over the liberal ministers’ 
behaviour (especially tho attitude 
of Industry Miniator Alain 
Madelin, who happens to be the No 
2 man in the Republican Party) 
received Madelin at his H6tel 
Matignon office, and told him in 
effect that nobody in hie govern- 
ment was to enter into any liaisons 
for all time. 

True, for some weeks now it had 
been clear the liberal ministers 
were developing an anti-Chirac 
itch. The friction with Finance 
Minister Edouard Balladur, the 
expulsion of 101 Malians that the 
liberal junior minister responsible 
for human rights, Claude 
Malhuret, found hard to take, and 
a difference of opinion over the 
famous “Coluche amendment” (the 


Mitterrand sitting pretty 
with chaos all around 


subordinate could — as VnlGry 
Gi&card d'Estaing did in July 1976 
with hia "loyal and cnorgotic" 


grasp the nature of his relations, 
such as he perceives them, with 
Chirac and tne balance of power — 
variable since March 16 — be- 
tween the couple forming tho 
executive. 

The provocative phrase “at the 
right moment” is valid for the 
past. 

Mitterrand haa not been very 
appreciative of the Prime Minis- 
ter's encroachments in spheres 
where he intends to remain the 
sole master — foreign policy and 
defence. This was noticed when the 
President clearly reasserted his 
pre-eminence at the Frankfurt 
summit end on his visiL to the 
Caylus military camp. On Wednes- 
day, he did not go over thul again 
apait from slipping these Tour 
words into the conversation. He 
doubtless considers his authority 
in these spheres is assured. 

‘‘At the right moment": that 
applies to the present too. Chirac 


did indeed have tho Dovnquct 
education bill withdrawn, "belat- 
edly, but still in time’’. He woe 
right to order a “pause" in the 
reforms; tho withdrawal should be 
followed by “behaviour in keeping 
with this attitude”. "Belatedly, but 
still in time"; Mitterrand drove the 
point home. Here he draws up a 

By Jean-Yves Lhomeau 

tally that everybody can figure 
out, but he does it with such force 
that analysing it becomos highly 
diaogrecuble for tho porson con- 
cerned. 

Chirnc is in fact accused of 
having dithered so long lhn( “if the 
events had continued they would 
have endangered the Republic''. 
His hesitation — if we rend 
Mitterrand clearly — was so dan- 
gerous that the President, armed 
with “great patience' . was waiting 


"to soize the momont when lie 
would have to nay whnl was 
necessary to extricate the country 
from the moss it had got into.” In 
short, it was thanks to him, 
Mitterrand clearly lei it bo under- 
stood, that the government pulled 
back from the brink. 

As if all thiB wore not enough, 
Mitterrand implicitly called 
Chirac a liar, thus giving his 
answer to a Prime Minister who 
suggested just ns much concerning 
himself. True neither actually 
used the insulting term. Rut the 
President insisted lliut lie had 
asked the Prime Minister several 
times to withdraw the Devunuel 
bill, wherens Chirac swears ho had 
never hoard any such thing. 

Unprecedented situations cull 
for unprecedented responses. No 
Fifth Republic President had ever 
puid his Prime Minister such a 
“compliment". At the worst, a 
President having problems with his 


with hia "loyal and cneraolic 
Prime Minister, Jacques Chirac, 
who was to quit a month later — 
toss off such a wishy-washy com- 
pliment that it boenmo a jibe. 

1 understand you, Chirac in 
affect told the Btiulonls when he 
announced the withdrawal of the 
Dcvnquct bill. I’ve understood you 
for a long lime as 1 am on your 
side, Mitterrand told youth in 
substance. 

Since Pierre Monde* France and 
his rudio talks to childron in 
schools, no statesman has sung 
such u hymn to those who will be 
judging him “fifteen years from 
now.” 

The day provided all the 
dements uf u presidential cam- 
paign. Chirac culled u halt to his 
reforms and with his followers 
prepared to go on the trnil to 
conquer public opinion on the basis 
of whtiL ho has accomplished in 
almost nine months, he sent hi* 
parliamentarians back to their 
constituencies. And Mitterrand 
struck u pose waiting for the 
"people" to give their verdict. Roll 
on tomorrow! 

(December ID 


A state ot friction in the alliance 

France’s RPR-domlnated ruling majority, though not a seamless coalition, was, until the recent 
massive student protests, doing a reasonably good Job of arguing away seeming contradictions and 
presenting a united front to the public. But cracks there were, even If they were concealed, and the up 
roar caused by the government’s clumsy attempts to ram through a package of highly controversial 
education reforms In double-quick time have widened them. 


late coraetian and actor Michel 
Coluche — Colucci — had proposed 
a tax amendment, espoused by 
some ruling majority members of 
parliament, that people be allowed 
to claim tax deductions for contri- 
butions given to the "Restaurants 
du Coeur” movement he had 
organised for providing destitute, 
homeless and hungry people with 
hot meals in winter) had prompted 
Ldotard and his followers to sound 
a preliminary warning to the RPR 
bulldozer at the PR’s November 16 
national council. Nothing, how- 
ever, has been settled since then. 
Quite the contrary. 

The recent appointment by the 
broadcasting control authority, the 
CNCL (National Council on Com- 
munication? and Freedom), of new 
presidents for the nationally 
owned, radio . and , television net- 
works was felt by Lyotard and his 
followers — though they protest to 
the contrary now — as a deliberate 
violation of reciprocal guarantees 
between them and tho RPR. it 
became clear that, hurt to the 
quick, they would not pass up an 
opportunity of reminding the RPK 
of their presonce. 

Wero they then simply making 
uao of the university controversy 
to call their all-powerful ally’s 
attention to themselves? That is 
what tho RPR and Chirac’s own 
aides thought. They aro taking 
“L&j’b crowd”, to task on three ' 
fundamental points. First, the lib- 
eral ministere attitude of calculat- 
ed • expectancy: , Lyotard and 
Madelin thought of proposing 
withdrawal, of Devaquet’a bill only 
on Friday, December 6, and it ,waa 
inevitably, interpreted as a sneaky 


blow at the government. Secondly, 
the interview Madelin gave a 
morning newspaper, Le Matin de 
Paris, on Monday, December 8 
where he argued the bill was "not 
worth fighting over to maintain”. 
Proceeding on the principle enun- 
ciated by Jean-Pierre Che- 
v&nement, the Socialist minister of 
education in the previous govern- 
ment, that “a minister shuts his 
trap or quits", this public 
dereliction of the duty to stand by 
the government put Chirac in a 

"Tiid lastly, the RPR accuses 
Ldotard and his followers of hav- 

By Daniel Carton 

ing tried, by resorting to a fairly 
subtle campaign of disinformation; 
to delude people into thinking that 
Chirac had finally climbed down 
on the bill only because of strong 
pressure from LAotard. Clearly 
enraged by such' effrontery, one 
RPR official accused the PR of 
nothing less than trying to give 
itsolf a label bigger than its bag. 

Aa one leotard official put it, 
there is therefore “friction” be- 
tween tho government and Lhd 
liberal ministers. PR leaders re- 
spond to the RPR’s anger with 
exasperation. "If thoy wanted a 
conservative and reactionary 
government,” thundered one liher- 
al minister, “they shouldn't hnvq 
sent for ua. Tho March 16 victory 
was achieved all together. We 
were no auxiliaries and we aren't 
cut out to be that today any more 
than we were then. It's not liberal; 
. ism that is in question, but the 
authoritarian way. of ramming 


through certain reforms." 

Officially, all these things are 
merely intended to be "simple 
reminders of the rules of propri- 
ety." At the meeting of the PR’h 
political bureau on Tuesday, De- 
cember 9, the instructions were to 
stay with the government. What 
other choice is there? “Pursuing a 

K licy of breaking up," admitted a 
t official, “would mean losing the 
advantage gained by the previous 
strategy ." And that is unthinkable 
for the moment, for it would be 

E laying into the hands of Raymond 
arre’a followers. 

The misfortunes that have 
befallen "L£o and his crowd" can 
only gladden the hearts of Barre’a 
men, who feel they . are enjoying a 
veritable transfer of the state of 
grace. True, no one is crowihg, but 
were it not for the tragic conse- 
quences of the recent street dem- 
onstrations, it could be said that the 
Uotardiana’ misfortunes combined 
with Chirac's blunders have 
brought the “Barriats” close to 
swooning with joy. Considering 
that whnt has happaned has sot 
the seal on the collapse, in tho long 
run, of tho power-aharing arrange- 
ment, these Barriats feel .events 
ore proving thorn right sooner 
than they nod Hoped. (Raymond 
Barre had all along held that 
power-sharing by a Socialist presi- 
dent nnd o conservative prime 
minister was unworkable and 
would ultimately prove to be the 
government's undoing.) If thoy are 
to be believed, , the proof haa been 
given that when the government 
leader’s attention ia rivetted on the 
presidency . he can only hqad 
straight towards a sharp yaw. 


At the same time, the Barriats 
are rubbing their hands with glee 
over the changes noted in the past 
few weeks among the parties 
making up the UDF. 

What about the Giscardians? 
They are also changing. It ia not 
yet time for them to 9tart asking 
questions about the system of 
power- sharing, but they note that 
"the moral credit of M Chirac's 
government" has been seriously 
chipped today, and they conclude 
that "two years is too short a time 
for applying a liberal policy that is 
relatively new compared with 
French traditions. " 

As soon as he realised the 
gravity of the upheaval in the 
world of high school pupils and 
university students, former Presi- 
dent ValAry GiBcard d'Estaing, 
quickly — but discreetly, so as not 
to embarrass the government — 
argued that the Deyaquet bill be 
withdrawn. What has happened 
can only strengthen his determi- 
nation to consolidate a UDF firmly 
adhering to its values, bo aa to 
steer the liberal vessel well away 
from any rightwing currents. A 
solid UDF would also mean field- 
ing a single candidate in the Aral 
round of the 1968 presidential 
election. : 

There ore tiny cluca that seem to 
sukgcBl GiBcard d'Estaing might in 
the near fhture commit himself 
more firmly behind Raymond 
Barre as a candidate for tho 
presidency. Did hb not, after oil, 
recently confide to a' centrist min- 
ister that he no longer doubted 
that tlio two candidates in the 

g residential election would be 
ihirac and Barre? The formor 
president could takti a fltdt step 
when 'tho UDF holds its national 
convention oh January 31- Or even 
two steps, if Bhrre finally changes 
hia mind and decides to attend the 
Convention which' sets out to be 
United; (December 12) 
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New intensity to Colombie’s never-ending violence 


BOGOTA — “Violence" that had 
been commonplace in this Andean 
country for the past three decades 
and had for periods been contained 
but never quite wiped out is back 
in business. Political or criminal 
assassinations, kidnappings, dis- 

E ranees, peasants massacred, 
t daily guerrilla acts of sabo- 
tage and attacks on military posts, 
summary executions blamed on 
various paramilitary groups or 
hired guns working for big-time 
drug traffickers . . .Leas than four 
months after Liberal Vlrgilio 
Barco’s accession to the Presiden- 
cy, Colombia is facing a startling 
recrudescence of violence right 
across society. 

Given the present nervous mood, 
it !b not easy to distinguish the 
real thing from the fake, the 
“political'* crime from the criminal 
offence. Neighbourhood thugs ox- 
tort money from the local middle- 
class resident or the comer grocery 
store owner in the name of some 
"revolutionary organisation". 
Genuine guerrilla groups replen- 
ish their war chests by imposing 
revolutionary taxes on foreign — 
or publicly-owned businesses. In 
Borne areas, the guerrillas have 
become tax collectors, with drug 
traffickers in their sectors reluc- 
tantly_ paying their contributions 
for a right of passage or permission 
to grow coca. 

It is difficult to say who is 
killing whom in this turbulent 
confusion of bloodletting, revolu- 
tionary lyricism and settling of 
scores. Violence in Colombia is 
primarily a basic, almost trivial, 
fact of life accepted by everyone 
though routinely condemned by 
the authorities, the political cless, 
Church and intellectuals. “You’ve 
got to learn to live with it.” The 
formula expresses both the fatal- 
ism and the will to live of a 
dynamic society which is not re- 
signed to it but has no illusions 
about how this infernal cycle is 
going to end. 

Violence which is typical erupt- 
ed recently in a street in Medellin, 


the capital of Antioquia, which is 
the stronghold of big crime bosses. 
Three cars drew un one behind the 
other at a red light. The driver of 
the last vehicle impatiently 
sounded his horn. The driver of the 
first vehicle got out, calmly walked 
over to the second car wedged 
between the two and shot the 
innocent man dead. No police 
inquiry, no chase. Just a ripple of 
emotion and fear in the crowd and 
averted eyes. 

People here kill out of a sense of 
honour, to steal of course, but also 
in defence, to intimidate and 
avenge. There are rules. A rich 
family which has already paid a 
ransom Is theoretically safe: such a 
family is picturesquely described 
here as having acquired a 
“vacuna” — vaccination. If, in 


By Marcel Nledergang 

11 judges; and bespattered the 
liberal and progressive reputation 
of Betancur’s government. The' 
provisional tally for November 
1986 is worse still: at least 70 
guerrillas killed in battle and as 
many soldiers, over 200 seriously 
wounded among the police; scores 
of small farmers caught up in the 
fighting, kidnapped or massacred; 
acts of sabotage — especially of oil 
installations — so serious that 
damage is estimated to be around- 
$60 million and the president of 
the nationally-owned Colombian 
oil corporation, E copetrol, consid- 
ers that "production is likely to be 
paralysed*. 

A Libera] leader — former Presi- 
dent Alfonso Lopez Michelsen — 
declares, perhaps blackening the 
picture Bomewhat, that "geo- 


slnce then the ELN has amassed 
considerable hinds and broadened 
its baaeB. It is now the spearhead 
of the CNG (National Guerrilla 
Coordination), the umbrella 
organisation incorporating half a 
dozen armed movements — espe- 
cially M 19, EPL (People's Liber- 
ation _ Army) and the native 
Quentin Lama self-defence group 
— that broke the truce arrange- 
ments with the Betancur govern- 
ment. 

ELN is, or is supposed to be, led 
by a Catholic priest, Father Perez, 
who has split from his Church. In 
November it carried out sharp 
strikes in Oriental, Arauca, 
Santander and Antioquia prov- 
inces. Who is behind this 1986 
version of the ELN7 Cubans7 Or 
perhaps Libyans and Middle East 


SgaBSSS" 1 kllllnfl 29 people ,nd ,n ' urlnB 15 0,he ~ TSM5S 


spite of this, the family is sutyseted 
again to blackmail — one of its 
members being kidnapped by guer- 
rillas or bandits — it hits back by 
hiring professional killers to slay 
the presumed kidnappers. This is a 
fairly common scenario and it is 
referred to sb the “vengeance of 
the vaccinated". Humour has not 
lost its rights in Colombia. 

Assassinations of judges, drug 
busters, investigators, policemen, 
political leaders, beginning with 
those of the Patriotic Union (UP) 
— the registered name of the old 
Colombian Communist Party — - 
which legally took its place in the 
Bogota Congress in 1985 following 
agreements concluded with 
Bellaario Betancur’s Conservative 

S ivernment; scores settled in blood 
etWBsn rival guerrilla grouper, » 
armed clashes between guerrillas 
and the military. It is a long list 
and covers a very complex field. 

November was a black month for 
the second year running. In 1985, 
the M 19 attack on the capital's 
courthouse left 95 dead (including 


graphically speaking, the country 
is in guerrilla hands.” At any rate, 
he thinks that "larger and larger 
regions are slipping out of govern- 
ment control”. Liberals and 
Conservatives, who have been 
quarrelling in parliament Bince 
Virgilio Barco became President, 
share the concern and the bewil- 
derment. The Colombian Bishops' 
Conference published a long com- 
munique this month condemning 
“the worsening of subversive vio- 
lence and the hateful phenomenon 
of terrorism and kidnappings”. The 
Catholic Church believes that Co- 
lombian democracy is “again im- 
perilled." 

Where the guerrillas are con- 
cerned, the M 19, having lost 
leaders, credibility and face in the 
- disastrously- botched Novsmber-6, 
1986 assault on the Bogota court- 
house, is no longer a front-line 
force. The ELN (National Liber- 
ation Army) is spearheading the 
guerrilla movement today. Until 
just two years ago it was a tiny, 
theoretically pro-Cuban group; 


Islamic fundamentalists only too 
happy to bait, using guerrillas, a 
Colombian government too openly 
toeing the line set by the “Great 
Satan”? Western experts here con- 
sider that the CNG could easily 
muster 60,000 armed men and 
cause big problems for the Colom- 
bian army which is. however, 
trigger-happy and has several dec- 
ades of experience in fighting the 
guerrillas. 

In the short term, the most 
disturbing aspect of the violence is 
the spate of murders and attacks, 
on officials of the Patriotic Union. 
Three hundred party members 
have been killed in recent months, 
among them a score of municipal 
councillors, four members of de- 
partmental legislatures, one mem- 
ber**of the - Bogota- Houser- of 
Representatives and a Senator. 

Communist Party and Patriotic 
Union officials are publicly accus- 
ing paramilitary groups, who they 
allege are “never punished because 
the sense of fellowship among the 
armed forces works in their Fa- 


vour." They charge Barco's govern- 
ment with impotence in the face of 
a dangerous and tragic situation 
Thirteen Patriotic Union Senaton 
and Representatives boycotted 
Congress sittings for a fortnight 
and returned to their seats only 
last week after receiving assur- 
ances from the government. Many 
of them now have official armed 
bodyguards. They have all re- 
rewed death threats, like most of 
their fellow Congressmen who are 
expected to review, before the year 
end, the treaty with the US for 
extraditing drug traffickers. 

“The real enemies of the Patriot- 
ic Union and the FARC (Colon- 
bian Armed Revolutionary Forces 

— the military arm of the Commu- 
nist Party),” say Liberal and Con- 
servative politicians, “are to be 
found on the hard left, not on the 
right or at the centre, as they 
claim. They are the uncompromis- 
ing opponents of any pacification 

At any rate, thia systematic 
“liquidation” of Patriotic Union 
officials is endangering the agree- 
ment concluded between 
Betancur’s government and the 
FARC. Though it is the most 
powerful guerrilla organisation in 
the country, FARC has so far 
observed an armed truce. But its 
rank-and-file members are becom- 
ing restive, and some FARC fight- 
ers are again resorting to “boleto" 

— extortion. 

Leaders of the Communist Par- 
ty, which is now officially 
recognised, are trying hard to 
control FARC’s military leaders; 
they refuse to condemn the regular 
army as an institution and point to 
small encouraging signs. For the 
first time a military court In 
Antioquia, acting on the gover- 
nor’s Instructions, tried ana im- 
posed a stiff gaol sentence on b 
regular army officer found guilty 
of murdering six farmers. But they 
know vory well that, along with 
many others, they are all marked 
for assassination. 

(December 9) 






Shortage of maths 
teachers 
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Continued from page JJi 

£700) a month, and a job as a 
trainee with LBM. 

The moBt urgent thing is obvi- 
ously to encourage more students 
to take up maths teaching. In the 
1960s, the boom in the number of 
schoolchildren was dealt with by a 
pre-recruitment system involving 
the setting up of special institutes 
to train secondary school teachers. 
Education Minister Rend Monory 
recently admitted to the Chamber 
of Deputies that such a system 
"was worth looking into”, for, he 
added, “good marketing is riot 
onough.” 

„ The Bystem hen already been 
introduced for the. recruitment of 
teachers in technological disci- 
plines, where the shortage of 
teachers is even more critical. 
Candidates, who are recruited 
after two years at university, 
receive two years of paid training 
that will take them up to the 
CAPET, the competitive exam for 
technology tencherB. 

Such a system, if extended to 
mathematics, would make it pos- 
sible to attract and train maths 
studonts by offering them both 
financial help and the virtual 
certainty of obtaining a job. The 
government ought to give priority 
to introducing this system; the 
first mqjor wave of teachers going 
into retirement will gather mo- 
mentum at the beginning of the 
90s. 


But even that may prove ineffec- 
tive if another problem la not dealt 
with — the small number of 
bacheliera (school-leavers with a 
bac) in science. In the last 25 
years, while the overall number of 
bacheliera has tripled, the propor- 
tion of them with a “C" bac has 
remained virtually unchanged. 

Jean-Pierre Chev&nenoent, when 
Education Minister in the Socialist 
government, sounded the alarm by 
calling on headmasters and teach- 
ers to do everything in their power 
to channel more pupils into the 
science options. The present minis- 
ter, RenA Monory, ria apparently 
about to follow suit. 

Chovfenement hoped to achieve 
this by diversifying the streaming 
system and by limiting the so- 
called “tyranny of mathematics”. 
Monory, who shares his predeces- 
sor’s hope of bringing “80 per cent 
of pupils to baccalaurfat level by 
the year 2000”, will shortly intro- 
duce a new maths-economics op- 
tion and reduce maths lessons by 
one hour in the “C” and "E” 
options. 

All this, no doubt, will be 
beneficial to some extent. But he 
will have to do much, much more if 
he really wishes to succeed In his 
ambition of rapidly re-establishing 
a proper balance between the 
literary and scientific grounding 
given by French schools. 

(November 18) 


COMMENT 

TWO NICARAGUAN towns have 
been bombed since Sunday, De- 
cember 7, and major battles are 
going on in Honduras along the 
border between the two countries. 
Tension in this Central American 
isthmus has taken a new turn for 
the worse just when the Contadora 
group’B attempts to bring peace to 
the region are becoming increas- 
ingly deadlocked. 

Tnis “state of war” coincides 
with the arrival of the $100 
million of American aid voted by 
the US Congress for the Contras 
fighting Nicaragua’s Sandinista 
government. In addition, the 
United StateB is giving direct 
ground support to the Honduran 
army in its face-off with the 
Nicaraguan forces. “Unscheduled 
exercises" took 1 place a : few days 
ago in the border region causing 
sharp concern among the people. 

Once again thia bombing, which 
Managua says has caused seven 
deaths, is sparking fears of a US 
attempt to intervene directly in 
Nicaragua in a bid to topple the 
Sandmista government. Managua, 
which has been announcing this 
periodically and saying that tho 
intervention plan” wilfbe preced- 
ed bv a clash between Honduras 
and Nicaragua, naturally uses the 
recent fighting to condemn this 
imminent aggression. Nicaraguan 
Foreign Minister Miguel d’Escoto 
has even suggested that US air- 
craft carried out the attack. 

In any case, the hardening re- 
BpondB to a change in the situation 
[ on the ground. The HohdUran 
I government filed in the face bf the 


Face-off 
in the 
isthmus 


facts when it denies that anti- 
Sandinista guerrillas are operat- 
ing from Its territory. The 
increasing number of these guer- 
rillas is the result, however, of 
restrictions imposed on them by 
Costa Rica's new President, Oscar 
Arias, who is against Americans 
using his landing strips to ferry 
weapons to the anti-Sandinlstas. 
in this connection, the capture of 
Eugene Hasenfus, the American 
mercenary convicted in Nicaragua, 
brought to light the existence of a 
secret rietwork far aiding ' the 
Contras. These disclosures have 
embarrassed quite a few Central 
American governments. 

Can we expect a radical change 
in the American commitment in 
these circumstances, leading to a 
direct US-Nlcaraguan dash via 
Honduras? Such a possibility 


Sandinista troops have vacated 
Honduran territory". The two 
countries had until now kept up 
the pretence of entertaining rela- 
tions with each other, but this has 
now disappeared. 

The now escalation, which ia 
forcing the Nicaraguan authorities 
to dig in and maintain the war 
effort, indeed permits little hope of 
the Central American conflict be- 
ing settled peacefully in the fore- 
seeable future. 

(December 8) 


Pasqua 


would be surprising at the present 
juncture. Indeed, it would be ex- 
traordinarily risky for President 
Reagan who is currently involved 
in the crisis touched off by the 
arms sales to Iran. 

But the risk of things getting out 
of hand cannot be ruled out; The 
Honduran President has' pointed 
out that he sought logistical help 
from the United States “at the 
request of the armed forces”! The 
.latter 'have declared that the- at- 
tack* will continue “until all the 


Continued from page 11 
enmeshed up in a complicated 
diplomatic play that is dictating, 
indeed hampering, their activities; 
in law-and-order work, where 
there has been an attempt to 
downplay the death of a student by 
spotlighting the spectacle of depre- 
dations and the numbers injured 
in the ranks of the special unite 
which are thereby made to look 
weak; and, finally, in the. Carre- 
four du Ddveloppment case where 
the Minister of the Interior and 
aides have dragged some pobce 
services, especially the D8T, into a 
double game that the law can 
hardly tolerate. 

(December 13) . 
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U.S. Supplied Intelligence 
Data To Iraq 


By Bob Woodward 


WASHINGTON — The informa- 
tion has been flowing to Iraq for 
nearly two years. During the Bame 
period, the Reagan administration 
waB secretly selling armB to Iran 
in an effort to free the American 
hostages in Lebanon and gain 
influence with factions in the 
Iranian government. 

In August, the CIA stepped up 
the initiative with Iraq by estab- 
lishing a direct, top-secret Wash- 
ington-Baghdad link to provide the 
Iraqis with better and more timely 
satellite information. One source 
with firsthand knowledge said the 
Iraqis receive the information from 
satellite photos "several hours” 
after a bombing raid in order to 
assess damage and plan the next 
attack. This source Baid the intelli- 
gence information is "vital” to 
Iraq's conduct of the war. 

CIA Director William Casey 
met twice this fall — once in 
October and again in November — 
with senior Iraqi officials to make 
sure the new channel was func- 
tioning and to encourage more 
attacks on Iranian installations, 
the sources said. 

Iraq has mounted a series of 
precision air attacks agninst Iran 
in recent months, concentrating on 
oil terminals, oil pumping stations 
and power plants — all with the 
intent of destroying Iran's econo- 
my and its ability to cunliimu the 
war, which entered its seventh 
year this fall. 

The revelation that the adminis- 
tration has been sharing intelli- 
gence data with the Iraqis nt the 
same time that it was shipping 
arms to the Iranians raises new 
questions about the administra- 
tion’s policy on the Persian Gulf 
war. One well-placed U.S. govern- 
ment official said that the admin- 
istration policy of arms for Iran 
and satellite intelligence for Iraq 
was "a cynical attempt to engineer 
a stalemate” in the war. 

An administration official said 
Sunday that any intelligence assis- 
tance to Iraq wbb for "defensive” 
purposes, designed to keep either 
side from winning or losing the 
war. White House spokesman 
Daniel Howard said Sunday there 
would be no comment on this 
report. “We don’t comment on 
intelligence matters,” he said. 

On Nov. 13, in his first detailed 
public statement on the Iranian 
affair, President Reagan said one 
of the key goalB of his Iranian 
initiative was “to bring an honor- 
able end to the bloody Bixtyear war 
between Iran and Iraq.” Denying a ' 
“tilt" in U.S. policy, Reagan said 
his administration did not favor or 
support “one Bide over tho other." 

Since the secret U.S.-Iranian 
arms deal was disclosed in early 
November, Iraq has stepped up its 
attacks. On Nov. 26, Iraqi war- 
planes bombed Iranian oil tankers 
at Lark Island, which iB about 760 
miles south of Iraq and in the 
strait of Hormuz. This was appar- 
ently the greatest distance flown 
by Iraqi planes In any raid during 
the war. On Dec. 5 the warplanes 
bombed Iran’B Neka power station, 
which is located close to Iran's 
Soviet border. 

On Saturday, Iraqi radio report- 
ed that its warplanes attacked 
Tehran for the first time in seven 
months, striking an antiaircraft 
defense system and a power plant, 


Arms Trade Is Trading In Lives 


and in a separate raid hit troop 
concentrations and ammunition 
depots in northwestern Iran. 

Intelligence estimates show that 
Iraq overall haB at least a 4-to-l 
advantage in the major types of 
military equipment including 
tanks, missiles, and combat air- 
craft. Iraq also has about 1 million 
regular ground troops compared 
with 260,000 regulars for Iran. 
Iran's population is roughly three 
times as large as Iraq's. The 
Iranians have used “human 
waves" of young, irregular soldiers 
in the war, which has claimed 
about 1 million dead, wounded or 
captured. 

An administration official said 
that Iraq had been discouraged 
from any attempt to destroy Iran's 
economy. The United States had 
tried last year to apply diplomatic 
pressure on Iraq not to wipe out 
Iran’s Kharg Island oil terminal. 
Several years ago, the Khnrg 
Island terminal handled about 90 
percent of Iran's oil; now it moves 
less than 60 percent. 

In Iiis Nov! 13 speech, Rongnn 
said the administration opposed 
the violence of the Iran- Iraq con- 
flict. "The slaughter on both sides 
has been enormous, and the 
adverse economic and political 
consequences for that vital region 
of the world have been growing." 
Reagan said. “We sought. Lu uoluL 
lish communications with both 
sides in that senseless struggle, so 
that we could assist in bringing 
about a cease-fire and, eventually, . 
a settlement. We have sought to 
be evenhanded by working with 
both sides . . . We have consis- 
tently condemned the violence on 
both sides." 

Sources said that as far back as 
1984, when some people feared 
that Iran might overrun Iraq, the 
United States began supplying 
Iraq with some intelligence assis- 
tance. Iraq reportedly used the 
intelligence to calibrate attacks 
with mustard gas on Iranian 
ground troops, distressing U.S. 
officials, who condemn chemical 
warfare. 

But the sources said the infor- 
mation from U.S. satellites was 
not supplied regularly until some- 
time in early 1986. For the next 18 
monthB the information was sup- 
plied through Washington chan- 
nels as needed by the Iraqis, 
particularly after an Iraqi bomb- 
ing raid. 

It could not be established in 
what form the Iraqis initially 
received 1 the Intelligence -data. Of- 
ficials said it could have been 
actual intelligence satellite photos, 
or simply selected portions, artists' 
drawings done from the photos or 
detailed verbal descriptions. 

The direct Washinglon-Baghdad 
link, established in August, was 
accomplished by way of a special 
Intelligence unit In the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Baghdad, one source said. 
Two boutcbb said that the Iraqis 
now receive selected portions of 
tho actual photos that sre taken by 
U.S. reconnaissance satellites and, 
on some occasions, U.S. reconnais- 
sance aircraft. 

In mid-August, just after the 
direct channel was installed, Iraq 
executed a surprise bombing raid 
against the Iranian oil terminal at 
Sirri Island that Iran supposedly 
thought was safe from attack. 


BOSTON — I have been waiting 
for a simple moral question to be 
raised about the president's deal 
with Iran. I am not talking about 
the morality of dealing with ter- 
rorists. Or the morality of lying to 
the American people and our 
allies. That's the easy Btuff of 
ethics class: Morality 1, fall semes- 
ter. 

What I've been waiting for is the 
media or the pollsters or the 
country to ask whether it is right 
for the president to swap Amorican 
lives for Middle Eastern lives. And 
we now know, for Central Ameri- 
can lives. 

That is what happened. In the 
popular mind, the bleak policy, 
ordered by what Khomeini cnlls 
“The Black House,” was an ex- 
change of “ai ms for hostages”. But 
that's much Loo sanitary a descrip- 
tion. It conjures up an imago of 
weapons stockpiled in a warehouse 
rather than the image of weapons 
used to kill people. 

The arms themselves were 
classlied by the administration ns 
“defensive*. They consist, we are 
told, of some 2,000 antitank weap- 
ons and enough pnrts to repair 200 
Hawk antiaircraft missiles. 
Antitank wenpoas. Antiaircraft 
weapons. These are also clean 
words. Thev sound as if the weap- 
ons were points nt empty machin- 
ery. 

But tanks and aircraft are nut 
drones, run like a child's train set 
by remote control. There are peo- 
ple inside these tnnks and aircraft, 
people who will die. 

Even this cnlculnl>*d r >4' 
bodies does not make up the whole 
potential casualty list. The presi- 
dent swears that one objective of 
this arms deal is to bring to “an 


end that terrible war”. But he has 
not shored up those “moderates" 
who want peace by giving arms to 
an ayatollah who will accept only 
victory. Somewhere between 
360,000 and a million people have 
been killed so far in the six-year 
war. How many more deaths will 
be attributed to the swap? How 
many more in Nicaragua? 

In nn angry moment, Donald 
Regan demanded of the press: 
“What's a human life wurth?" 
This, he said, is "what tho presi- 
dent was thinking about” when he 
ordered tho shipment. 

It was a ripe question, but one 
that needs to bo rephrased. What's 
an American life worth? Arc three 

By Ellen Goodman 

American hostages worth 100 
Iraqis and lrnninns? 500? 10,0007 
Does it make u difference if the 
dead are volunteers, drafted sol- 
diers or civilians? Do we cure if 
people are killing ouch other with 
our weapons? 

The entire debate has been 
about credibility ami damage con- 
trol. ntmul domestic innmtgc nieiil 
and mtei national relations. Ques- 
tions have been raised about u 
bumbling president and u rebel- 
lious stuff. Tim focus last week was 
nit duplicity, this week on loyally. 
There is much being said about 
lame ducks and sacrificial ltimbn 
Hut what nlwut life and death? 
There have been headlines an- 
nouncing the removal of Oliver 
North and John Poindexter. But 
v.h.il about life ai id i lentil? 

Is that too corny, too soft n 
question? It is left to the Iraqi 
ambassador to mention that these 
arms “will bring about more casu- 


alties," while Americans go on 
measuring the political impact of 
this fiasco on George Shultz or tho 
Regan presidency or the next 
election. 

If members of my own family 
were held hostego, I suspect that I 
would be capable of great violence 
to save them. If I were given the 
option of sacrificing strangers for 
loved ones, 1 might trade them by 
tho dozen. I would be morally 
untrustworthy to make thia deci- 
sion. 

Is this what happened to 
Itengnn: that ho perceived tho 
hostages ns family and the war- 
ring parties in tho Middle East us 
strangers we could help kill oach 
other without u qualm? Was lie on 
snfo moral ground because he only 
supplied the weapons, didn’t push 
tho buttons? Did he think about it 
nt all? 

In wartime, the absolute goul of 
one nntiun is to kill iho largest 
possible number of the enemy In 
save uny individual life. But we 
are nut nt war. My sense is that 
oven in peacetime we have come to 
accept arms us a bud nf American 
lureigu policy like any other farm 
uf "foreign aid". ; 

We sell them here, withheld ! 
them there, use them in exchange | 
for friendship. Arms have hcrc>in<- 
;t kind «>f wampum. We have < 
forgot ten thnl their purpose u- 
murdcr. Il is rosy to swap hostage: 
for arms, if you target that arm - ' 
an- agents of death. . 

This is the moral dilemma <’t 
this swap In peacetime, i.s it riglii j 
In r:iii-'Uii an .\lu--u- n- lit • -*Uh 1 
loreign fives? How many lives? 
“What is a human life worth?" I’tn 
waiting, still waiting, for the 
subject to come up. 


Contras Try To Regain Momentum 


TEGUCIGALPA, Honduras - As 
controversy rages in Washington 
over their funding, the U.S.- 
backed Nicaraguan rebels are pre- 
paring here for what Honduran 
and diplomatic officials call a last- 
chance attempt to breathe momen- 
tum into their anti-Sandinista 
guerrilla war. 

Failure to expand the fighting 
significantly in tne coming months 
and carry it from the border region 
to territory inside Nicaragua could 
mean the end of the five-year-old 
effort to overthrow the government 
in Managua, these officials said. 
They based their assessments on 
new doubts about support from 
Washington following the Iranian 
funds scandal, the growing unwill- 
ingness in Honduras to play host 
indefinitely, to ; rebel training 
camps and rear bases and the 
refusal of Costa Rica, Nicaragua's 
other neighbor, to permit such 
bases to be set up thero. “Now it's 
put up or shut up timo,” said one 
diplomat monitoring the insur- 
gents. 

With the first expenditures from 
$100 million in fresh aid, the 
United States has begun to assem- 
ble planes for a logistics network, 
Squip rebel units with secure 
communications genr and increase 
standard military supplies such as 
guns, ammunition ana uniforms, a 
knowledgeable official reported. 

The first six dozen rebels trained 
in the United States are expected 
bock here next month. Other 
groups will follow. Training also is 
under way in southern Honduras 
at the Military Instruction Center 


By Edward Cody 

of the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Force, the main guerrilla organiza- 
tion. 

The military supplies from open 
U.S. aid recently began to now 
through Honduras after a delay in 
deliveries that prompted public 
complaints from rebel leaders, ac- 
cording to an official source. 

A leader of the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Force, speaking pri- 
vately, said U.S. and insurgent 
plana call for an increasing tempo 
of infiltration in the first four 
months of 1987 and a significant 
level of combat by midyear. “You 
will see some fighting by April, 
and then big actions by July,” he 
predicted. 

These plana wore drawn up 
before the storm in Washington 
over diversion of Iranian arms 
saleB money to support the contras. 
Since the disclosures, a sense of 
momentum that seemed to be 
building has shilled. But rebel and 
diplomatic sources asserted that 
they are trying to go ahead on 
schedule because to accelerate now 
would be a mistake militarily. 

An indopondont diplomatic ana- 
lyst cautionad, however, that tho 
plana made by rebel leaders and 
their U.S. sponsors appear to bo 
baaed on two assumptions that aro 
open to question. The first, he said, 
is that U.S. funding and political 
support for the insurgency can 
survive the uproar in Washington 
over contacts with Iran and secret 
funding. 

The opening test of thia assump- 
tion is likely to come in February, 
when Congress must approve a 


second disbursement worth $40 
million from the $100 million in 
aid approved last summer. The key 
teat, however, comes in late spring, 
when U.S. officials acknowledge 
they will have to seek another 
large round of aid for the insurgen- 
cy if it is to grow into a political 
reality through next year as they 
plan. 

The second assumption, the 
skeptical diplomat said, is that the 
10,000- to 12,000-man rebel force 
has the ability militarily to move 
into Nicaragua and sustain a 
i guerrilla conflict there with the 
, greatly expanded and batter 
equipped Popular Sandinista 
Army. 

.. ..The rebel force has had no 
presence inside Nicaragua large 
enough to threaten government 
control sinco 1984, when open U.S. 
ftinding was cut off. The only 
fighting of any, dimension this year 
took placo inside Honduras, where 
Sandinista soldiers attacked areas 
controlled by the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Force or sought to 
block off infiltration across the 
bordor. 

Partly as a result of tho fighting 
inside Honduras, the military and 
i the civilian govornmcnl here have 
i grown increasingly impatient with 
, toe presence of rebol forces on 
I their territory. President Jose 
i Azcona said last week that ho haB 
i told the United States Honduras 
t wants to get rid of the rebels as 
soon as possible. 

• A high military officer who hes 
, dealt extensively with the rebels, 

i Continued on page 17 

•IBM The Washington Port Co. AH righto ruorvad. 
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Aides Wonder If Reagan Can Cope Effectively 
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WASHINGTON — When Secre- 
cy of State George Shultz testi- 
fied before the House Foreign 
Affaire Committee laet week, the 
television audience only briefly 
included President Reagan. The 
president, while he was dressing, 
watched a few minutes of Shultz 
and then came to a staff meeting ” 
a White House official said. “He 
didn’t go back to the tube.” 

As aides have described it, 
Reagan has distanced himself al- 
most to the point of disinterest 
from the moat threatening crisis of 
his presidency. He reinforced this 
impression in midweek when he 
quipped to reporters that his tele- 
vision viewing of the hearings was 
limited to times “when I can’t And 
a ball game". 

But some of those who have 
talked to Reagan about his prob- 
lems see a darker side to the 
portrait of the confident, optimistic 
president that White House offi- 
eiels are attempting to put on 
display for outsiders. They say the 
crisis and Reagan’s response to it 
have raised fundamental questions 
about the president’s leadership 


ability and his celebrated handB- 
off style of management. Some 
Reagan confidants also wonder 
whether the 75-year-old president 
has either the vitality or the 
understanding to cope with the 
crisis over a protracted period. 

“He lives in another world; some 
things lie chooses to believe and 
some not to believe,” said one 
source after a recent conversation 
with Reagan. "He thinks in a day 
or two or a week at moat it’s all 
going to be behind him.” 

This Bource thinks that Nancy 
Reagan has a far more realistic 
view of the long-term potential 
damage of the scandal. And presi- 
dential pollster Richard B. 
Wirthlin recently told the presi- 
dent that the crisis would continue 
for four to six months “at best", 
according to a senior White House 
official. 

But in a week of damaging new 
disclosures by Shultz and Central 
Intelligence Agency Director Wil- 
ke™ Casey, an effort by White 
House communications director 
Patrick Buchanan to blame the 
crisis on administration critics and 


an attempt by several longtime 
Reagan supporters to oust White 
House chief of staff Donald Regan, 
the president’s watchword was 
‘business as usual”, according to 
his spokesmen. 

While Regan remained closeted 
in his office, the president attend- 
ed a round or parties for celebri- 
ties, members of Congress, the 
news media and his military and 

By Lou Cannon 

Secret Service staff. In these 
gatherings Reagan displayed his 
famous smile, made small talk and 
avoided any mention of the crisis 
that has removed the luster fVom 
his once- popular presidency. 

He posed for pictures with repre- 
sentatives of the United Way and 
other volunteer groups, held a 
ceremonial meeting with Zaire’s 
President Mobutu, and presided 
over a budget meeting whore 
Attorney General Edwin Meese III 
and Office of Management and 
Budget Director James C. Miller 


gl quarreled over the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation budget, 
with the president saying no thin g 
After a Bhouting match between 
Meese and Miller, the two compro- 
mised their differences and Vice- 
President Bush cut the tension 
with a joke, according to partici- 
pants in the meeting. 

A senior official described the 
week as “a lot of outreach” intend- 
ed to demonstrate that the admin- 
istration has not been crippled by 
the revelations of the secret arms 
sales to Iran as part of an effort to 
free American hostages in Leba- 
non and the disclosure that pro- 
ceeds from this transaction were 
diverted to aid the Nicaraguan 
contras. In keeping with this strat- 


Evacuees Long For Chernobyl Homes 

* t " 


ZDVYZHEVKA, U.S.S.R.'"— 
Dislodged from her lifelong home 
by April’s nuclear accident at 
Chernobyl, Anastasia Remizenko, 
73, stood in the yard of her new 
house here, pining for an elusive 
warmth. Evacuated to thiB newly 
built settlement 45 miles from the 
damaged Chernobyl reactor, she 
has bean pampered by the Soviet 
government with special relief 
measures: a well- heated brick 
house, food shipments safeguarded 
against radiation and regular 
medical checkups. 

“But I am old," Remizenko said, 
tugging her scarf to guard against 
a brisk wind. '1 miss the old wood 
stove where I used to curl up at 
rught. These houses don't have 
them,” she added, waving to the 
bnck dwelling where she lives 
with her son's family. “They are 
warm, but it’s not the same thing." 

Remizenko and other evacuees 
from the Chernobyl area are ad- 
justing to life in this small town of 
several hundred freshly completed 
brick houses just over an hour's 
dnyc from the damaged nuclear 
facility. Their struggle illustrates 
the lingering consequences of the 

nuclear accident 

With access into the 18-miie 
evacuated area around the 
damaged plant still tightly re- 
stricted, and radiation levels in the 
nearby city of Kiev registering 
twice the normal background lev- 
el, efforts to decontaminate the 
area, including restrictions on food 
and traffic into the city, are 
evident everywhere. 

But lor the 135,000 residents 
evacuated after the April 26 acci- 
dent, coping with the consequences 
of the accident is as much a matter 
of emotional adjustment as dealing 
withthe threat of radiation. 

Like Remizenko, many of the 
evacuees, faced with the possibility 
that radiation damage has de- 
prived them of their homes for- 
ever, have fixated longingly on 
some small thing they left behind. 


— — v. By Gosy.3rffie.__.. 
For Natalia Romanchenko, a 
mother of four, it was the books 
she had to leave in the rush of 
evacuation May 5, nine days after 
the accident. For Dmitri 
Razymenko, it was something 
more primal. 

"There was s certain Bmell of the 
earth there," said the collective 
farm manager of his native 
Zaleaie, about a mile from the 
town of Chernobyl. “And there was 
the forest." 

According to Anatoly 
Romanenko, the Ukrainian health 
minister, some of the evacuees, 
and workers now employed at the 
Chernobyl facility, have suffered 
psychological shock from the acci- 
dent. resulting in disturbed 
dreams, "feelings 0 f fear” and 
nervous tension. For older 
evacuees. Romanenko said in an 
Interview, it has meant an impa- 
tient wait to return. "If I am 
invited back," said a middle-aged 
construction engineer from the 
town of Chernobyl, "I would gladly 
return." 

Although 209 of the workers 
who went to the plant immediately 


This month Ukrainian officials 
decided to use water supplies from 
the Dnieper River for the first time 
since the accident occurred, 
Nikolai Lavrykin, deputy director 
of the Kiev executive committee, 
said in an interview. 

Early fears that the Dnieper, the 
main source of water in the 
Ukrmne, could be contaminated 
led officials to restrict water use to 
supplies from artesian wells or the 
Diapa River, Lavrykin H aid. But he 
said the recent move did not 
preclude the possibility that the 
Dnieper water supplies would be 
barred from public consumption 
sometime in the future. 

Radiation levels in Kiev are still 
reading .04 milliroentgena per 
hour in some parts of the city, or 
twice the background level before 
the accident, Romanenko said. The 
city’s background radiation would 
not return to its former level until 
next May. 

6ntrance points *n Kiev, 
the Ukrainian capital of 2.5 mil- 
lion people, workers use a 
dosimeter to measure radiation on 
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egy of trying to change the subject, 
Reagan on Friday presented a list 
of domestic policy proposals and 
declared: "We cannot, and we will 
not, let this stop us from getting on 
with the business of governing.” 

In the White House and on 
Capitol Hill, it is widely recog- 
nized that getting on with the 
business of governing Is easier said 
than done. Some of the friends, 
aides and Republican members of 
Congress who have talked with the 
president are worried that Reagan 
underestimates the extent of dam- 
— ag&^.to..hiB -credibility .and. the. 
overwhelming public hostility to 
the U.S. providing arms to Iran for 
any reason. 

A senior aide said Reagan is 
‘frustrated that he doesn’t seem to 
be believed”. Another official said 
that Reagan seems “oppressed” by 
the unfolding scandal and a bit 
bewildered by the intense public 
attention that is being paid to it. 
One adviser said the president 
"doesn’t understand why he Isn’t 
being praised" for urging aides to 
tell what they know about the 
circumstances that brought on the 
scandal. 

During eight years as govornor 
of California, four campaigns for 
the presidency and six years as 
president, Reagan prided himself 
on his credibility and his manage- 
ment skills. Less than three 
months ago he was described as 
especially pleased by a kindly 
cover story in Fortune magazine 
entitled, f What Managers Can 
Learn From Manager Reagan.” 
The cover displays a confident 
Reagan and his prescription for 
good management: “Surround 
yourself with the best people you 


hospitalized, none of the evacuees 
suffers from radiation illnesses, 
Romanenko said. In a flat dismiss- 
al of rumors that lingering radia- 
tion has caused illnesses among 
some evacuees, Lydmila 
Zdanevich, evacuated from 
Pripyat, near the reactor, said she 
and her friends all "feel fine”. 

And yet, Zdanevich said Bhe goes 
for a blood test every 10 days or so, 
three times more often than the 
Ukrainian Health Ministry recom- 
mends. “Some women are very 
emotional,” Romanenko 1 explained, 
“and 1 want more frequent 
checkups, to be reassured.” 

But even in some areas of Kiev, 
80 miles from the site of the 
accident, residents drop in for 
blood teats, too, according to a Kiev 
medical official. 'The psychological 
trauma is not yet past.” 
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Ilnesses, “ our are turned back for washing, 
dismiss- Lavrykin said. One of the two 
g radia- reads to Chernobyl from Kiev Is 
among restricted to residents of the area, 
dmila ° r 8Bn ^ ce vehicles travolling to or 
from r ™ m the Chernobyl area, a local 
raid she official “W- 

e ”- ^ Kiev’s central market, 

ihs goes produce 1 b run through a dosimeter 
ia or so, for a final check before it is offered 
lan the for sate. But fears persist that 
re com- some radioactive foods will creep 
e very through. The city has lifted its ban 
plained, against black currants, and Health 
iquBnt Minister Romanenko said he has 

r ™ ■ eatta * S hem Ju* to prove 

>f Kiev, that they are safe. , 

of the : “Apples, apples, without radia- 
m for .tion, shouted a vendor at the 
a Kiev central market, , prompting ques- 
ilogical tions from shoppers about whether 
Bhe could prove her claim. 


can find, delegate authority and 
don’t interfere. 

Whatever the ultimate judg- 
ments of investigators on the 
reasons and responsibility for the 
scandal, Reagan's predicament 
would seem to mock his manageri- 
al precepts. While some of 
Reagan's defenders have suggested 
that his proclivity for disengage- 
ment undergirds the claim thathe 
didn't know about the diversion, of 
money from U.S. arms hh?q h to 
Iran , to aid the contras who are 
.fighting the government in Nica- 
ragua, other Republicans think 
that Reagan’s detachment com- 
pounds his credibility probleius. 

■ A .Republican congressman fa- 

S iliar with the. managerial atylbs 
Presidents .Richard Nixon, .Ger- 
ald Ford and Reagan thinks that 
Reagan's practice, of establishing 
broad miidfilinen Fnr nfhpra tn p«mr 


al out could moke it more difficult for 
Jt ‘ ^ prove lack of Involvement, 
g. With Nixon, the only questions 
m ware what he knew and when he 

0- knew it.” this Republican said 
e- ‘With Reagan there are multiple 
in possibilities." 

:i- In addition to Reagan knowing 

nothing or everything, among 
ie them are the possibility that he 

1- issued a limited grant of authority 

> that was expanded by others, that 
iy he authorized something and then 
ia forgot it or that he established a 

general policy that he left to others 
i- to implement. Some adminiatra- 
)- tion officials said Reagan's grasp of 
a substance is so tenuous that he is 
n also capable of authorizing an 
t- action without realizing precisely 
t, what he has done, 
it Longtime advisers familiar with 
d the president's work habits con- 
11 tend that chief of staff Regan's 
n approach has made the president 

more prone to serious errors of 
n decision-making in hia second 
;- term. One of these advisers said 
e that — in conLrast to the popular 
i belief that he is lazy — Reagan is 
i. "quite obsessive" wlien in the Oval 
f Office and intent on going through 
s the documents that have been 
i placed on his desk. He does not 
- welcome interruptions in this cir- 
a . cumstanca, thin .adviser said, and 

> “might sign something very impor- 
r tant that was placed before him 

and literally not remember it.” 
i Reagan friends seeking changes 
i in the White House since the 
1 scandal erupted have made 
r Regan their principal target pre- 
t cisely because they understand 
: how depondent the president is on 
his top stuff, according to adminis- 
: tration and congressional sources. 

: But Lhese sources said the presi- 
i dent has como to rely on Regan bo 
i heavily that he has “dug in" 
i against the attempt to force the 
staff chiefs dismissal or resigna- 
tion. 

A White House insider said that 
i even if the dramatic slide in the 
president approval rating has 
stopped, Reagan faces the task of 
“recapturing the magic and imagi- 
nation” of his presidency. Hia lofty 
goal of arms control and far- 
reaching domestic initiatives has 
been replaced with a modest list of 
proposals grouped around the idea 
of "competitiveness”, which a 
strategist calls a "garbage can" for 
disconnected ideas. 

Morale is also low in many 
.. comers of the White Hoppe. A 
number of middle-level and low- 
level aides are making inquiries 
about employment prospects out- 
. side the administration. Aides said 
that, in private, Reagan sometimes 
blames bis trouble on the press or 
"liberal” critics, echoing the argu- 
ment made publicly by Buchanan- 
. Most importantly, an aide said, 

. Reagan faces the prospect of being 
"slowly ground down”,by aninyee- 
'tigative process that is likely t° 
consume much of 1987. despite the 
..□resident's expressed, desire to get 
]p«yond the Iran arms sales andthe 
contra-aU connection and deal, with 
other issues. “As it slowly, dawns 
.-on, the president 7-., if it does •— 

{. that his explanations, an Ip;an won t 
•/, wash, he IS likely to lose] faith in 

> the , ; process and to himself, ", a 
; longtime] .friend iaia. "ThiB would 
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Pretoria Directly Blamed For Child 
Deaths In Southern Africa 


NAIROBI, Kenya — South African 
“destabilization 11 in Mozambique 
and Angola is directly responsible 
for creating the highest child 
death rates in the world, according 
to a senior official of the U.N. 
Children’s Fund (UNICEF). 

Dr. Mary Racelis, regional direc- 
tor for UNICEF in eastern and 
southern Africa, said here last 
week that since 1980 South African- 
sponsored destruction of health 
clinics, intimidation of health 
workers, dislocation of families 
and widespread razing of crops has 
caused "unprecedented'' death 
rates for children under 6 years in 
Angola and Mozambique. 

Racelis cited recent UNICEF 
surveys in those two countries, 
both of which are battling South 
African-supported rebel armies, 
showing that between 33 and 38 
percent of children die before they 
reach ngp fi In the TV to region of 
west-central Mozambique. Racelia 
said the child death rate was 46 
percent in 1984-86. 

Soviet-occupied Afghanistan, 
where about 33 percent of children 
die before age 5, previously has 
been cited by UNICEF as the 
country with the highest child 
mortality rate. 

Child death figures for southern 
Africa were made available here in 
conjunction with the release of 
UNICEF's annual “State of the 
World’s Children” report, which 
marks the 40th anniversary or the 
organization. The 1987 report, as 
compared to recent years marked 
by severe famine in Africa, draws 
a relatively hopeful scenario for 
the survival of children in poor 
countries. 

"We have, for the first time, the 
knowledge and means to defeat 
infection and undernutrition 
among the world’s children on a 
massive scale and at an affordable 
coBt,” according to the report by 
James P. Grant, UNICEF's execu- 
tive director. 

The report Baid that in the past 
year low-cost 'methods, such as 
Immunization and oral 
rehydration therapy for children 
with diarrhoea, have saved the Uvea 
of an estimated 1.6 million chil- 
dren under 6. 

If immunization and oral 


rehydration were universally 
available in developing countries, 
the report Baid, about half the 14 
million annual deaths of children 
under 6 could be prevented. 

“The real challenge is therefore 
no longer scientific or technical.” 
the report said. “It is political and 
social. It is the challenge of gener- 
ating the political will and the 
social organization to put today’s 
knowledge to use on the necessary 
scale and at an affordable cost.” 

The report, however, was not so 
sanguine about the capacity of 
developing countries, especially 
those in Latin America and Africa, 
to afford to pay for even low-cost 
preventive health care for chil- 
dren. It said that in the past five 
years average income in Latin 
America hRS fallen by 9 percent, 
and in Africa by 16 percent. As a 

By Blaine Harden 

result, the report said, "deteriorat- 
ing health and nutrition is wide- 
spread” among young children in 
Latin America and Africa. 

The UNICEF report charged 
that economic “adjustment" poli- 
cies adopted to satisfy Internation- 
al Monetary Fund requirements 
had reduced per capita spending 
on health and education in these 
Latin American and African coun- 
tries. It questioned "whether it 
makes either human sense or 
economic Banse to sacrifice the 
growing minds and bodies of the 
next generation on the altar of 
adjustment policy.” 

UNICEF called on industrialized 
countries, which it said now con- 
tribute 0.86 percent of their total 
gross national product in aid to 
developing countries, to increase 
their contributions so poorer coun- 
tries can afford to implement child 
health services that have proved 
cheap and effective. 

The report said that, by and 
large, the past three decades have 
been a period of "spectacular 
progress for. ; . children; .between 
I960 and 1980 child death rates' 
fell by 50 percent; average life 
expectancy rose by 30 percent; food 
production trebled and school en- 
rollment rates doubled.” 


The child health crisis in war- 
crippled Mozambique und Angola, 
as described by UNICEF's Dr. 
Kacelis, is a bleak exception to 
that record of progress. 

Citing a preliminary southern 
Africa report that she snid will be 
released in more complote form by 
UNICEF enrly next year, Rucelis 
said it is clenr that child mortulity 
has increased dramatically in the 
past five years ns n result of South 
African "destnbilizution mea- 
sures. " The pemmluge of children 
dying before their fifth birthday is 
between 10 percent und 15 percent 
higher now in Angola mid Mozam- 
bique thuii it was in 1980. accord- 
ing to figures she quoted. 

South Africa helps fund and has 
used its soldiers to support UN IT A 
rebel forces in Angola under the 
command of Jonas Savimbi. lL also 
has been accused of aiding 
untigovernmi-nt insurgents in Mo- 
zambique in violation of a 
nonaggression pact it signed with 
that country in 1984. 

I11 Mozambique, according to the 
UNICEF report cited by Racelis, 
rebels have destroyed 718 health 
centers aince 1981. Health work- 
ers. the report says, have been 
wounded, maimed, murdered and 
kidnapped in a campaign to keep 
them from traveling to rural areas. 
About 300,000 school children 
have been affected by the destruc- 
tion of their schools, the report 
says. 

In Angola, according to the 
southern Africa UNICEF report, 
141,000 children under 5 died in 
1984-85. 

To put the collapse of child- 
health services in Angola and 
Mozambique in an African context, 
Racelis compared the curve of 
child mortality figures in those 
two countries over the past five 
years with that of Tanzania, a 
similarly poor but peaceful country 
in southern Africa. 

In 1980, Tanzania had a child 
mortality rate comparable to that 
of Angola and Mozambique — 
about ;2fi0 deaths _per 1,000 live 
births’. Lakt year, Tanzania’s rate 
was 183 deaths. But the figure in 
Angola and Mozambique was be- 
tween 325 and 375, according to 
UNICEF. 


Contras Try To Regain Momentum 


Continued from page 10 

and who strongly opposes the 
Sandinista government, declared 
that the rebel movement must 
take more "ideolB” into Nicaragua 
along with U.S.-provided Weapons. 

’ To provide political leadership 
and ' ‘charisma , p the top leadership 
of the Nicaraguan Democratic 
Force also should go inside Nicara- 
gua with its men instead of spend- 
ing time in Tegucigalpa and 
Miami, he said, adding: T know 
that if I wore there and someone 


told me to go into Nicaragua to 
fight, I would say to them to come' 
down from Miami and go with me.” 

Although dqtailed IJ.S. planning 
remains secret, .comments from 
U.S. and rebel officials indicate a 
goal of establishing enough insur- 
gent military and political pres- 
ence in Nicaragua during 1987 to 
elicit popular opposition to the 
Sandimsta government. 

This also fits in with the need to 
relieve Honduras of its role as host 
to the rebels and to establish the 


Mortality Could Be Halved 

UNICEF oatlmates that the child mortality rate could bo halved by 
launching an attack on dlscaso and malnutrition using four simple 
and cheap techniques. 

1. The oral rehydration treatment (OUT), a combination of salt 
and sugar, could prevent three million children dying every year 
of diarrhoeni dehydration. And the trentinoni coats Teas than ten 
cents a child. 

2 . Regular monitoring of children. This provides mothers and 
health care workers with an explicit record of the child's physical 
development and an opportunity to discuss health practices'. 

3. Promoting “breast is best ” to combat malnutrition. 

4. Immunisation against diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus, 
measles, poliomylltis and tuberculosis. UNICEF, together with 74 
governments, aro committed to achieve universal child 
Immunisation by 1990. It could save five million children. 

These life-saving measures rely not on specialists or hospitals. 
but on primary health care workers anti village volunteers who 
need a few months training on the basics of health, hygiene and 
disease bafoi-e they can begin work. 
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insurgency as a politically nttrac- ■ 
tive cause in the United States 
quickly enough to socure contin- 
ued funding from Congress, ' 

But a European diplomat follow- 
ing the rebels here said a long- 
term guerrilla war, perhaps a 
decade, would be a more likely way 
to build political strength inside 
Nicaragua. The catch Is that the 
Nicaraguan rebels are dependent 
on U.B. funding and leadership, 
while the U.S. probably does not 
have the patience for such an 
effort. 
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ALONE TOGETHER by Elena Banner. 

mSHwjt r c °°* ■ Km pl 

p 1 ^ known that Elena Bonner came 
to the United Statee from the Soviet Union 
in December of 1986 to have open heart 
surgery and to visit her mother, children 
and grandchildren, who live in Massachu- 
setts; she had been granted a three-month 
waa -- it later was extended an additional 
three months — after years of pleading with 
the mysterious mandarins of the Kremlin. 

E leas that included two hunger strikes by 
er huBband, Andrei Sakharov, the distin- 
guished physicist and winner of the Nobel 
Peace Prize. What has not been known until 
now is that while she was in this country, 
Bonner somehow found time, amid surgery 
and family obligations and various public 
appearances, to write a memoir of her six 
years with Sakharov in "internal exile” at 
Gorky; now, only five months after her 
departure from the United States, that 
memoir Is at hand. 

It is necessary to say that Alone Together 
is not a work of art. Bonner wrote it in 
haste, not to mention distracting circum- 
stances, and had no time to review or edit 
her manuscript; this was done by her son- 
in-law, Efrem Yankelevich. Not surprising- 
iy, the organization of the memoir leaves a 
good deal to be desired; much space 1 b 
devoted to setting the record straight about 
various controversies with the Moscow 
government, relatively little to the personal 
details about which readers are understand- 
ably curious. Bonner is not a professional 
wnter and her prose, though it often aches 
with emotion, rarely rises above the pedes- 
trian. Viewed in purely literary or even 
journalistic terms. Alone Together is the 
work of an amateur. 

But that is - scarcely the point. What 
matters is that Alone Together speaks to us 
directly from the source, from that tiny 
apartment in Gorky where Bonner and 
Sakharov have become international sym- 
bols of the struggle for human rights. It is a 
powerful, moving book precisely because of 
its artlesBnesa, because it comes to us 
unadorned with anything except its author’s 

urgent need to tell the truth ae she bobs it 

to atrip away not merely the Lies and 
slanders of the Soviet government, but «|n» 
thB sentimentality with which, she , 
Sakharov have been smothered by their 
admirers in the WeBt. 

Although Bonner ranges over a broad 
period of time in these recollections, she 
concentrates on the three years, beginning 
in 1983, not _ covered in Sakharov’s own 
memoirs, which — it was recently an- 
nounced — have somehow been smuggled to 
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Life In Gorky By Jonathan 




Yardley 


the West and will be published by Knopf at 
an unspecified future date. It is not, bb she 
warns at the outset, a sunny tale. 

'1 have very little time, and I do not have 
much strength. I do not want to remember. I 
want to forget, because the life we live fin 
Gorky) is so different from the normal life in 
general and life here (in the United 8tates). 
The story is not a happy one, and it is hard 
to make it entertaining. These are not 
memoirs — everything is too near and too 
painful for that to be the case. A diary 
would be good here, but in our life it is 
impossible to write a diary; it is hound to 
end up in the wrong hands. More than 
anything else, Uub is a chonicle. Since I do 
not have the time to turn it into what could 
be called a book, let those who want to read 
it treat it accordingly." 

The story iB about how two people have 
attempted, with remarkable success, to 
maintain their dignity, sanity and strength 


ment by KGB operatives, police and other 
emissaries of the Kremlin; forged postcards 
and telegrams to Bonner’s family in Massa- 
chusetts; and the production of falsified 
Aims, for the edification of the West, in 
which Sakharov and Bonner are depicted as 
leading idyllic lives. Of these films Bonner 
writes: 

“It is horrible to live under the all-seeing 
eye of the telescreen (as in Nineteen Eighty- 
Four). These films come out of Orwell’s 
Ministry of Truth. Each of them is designed 
to show and prove to the viewer something 
concrete, whatever it is that the govern- 
ment needs at a given moment. First 
Sakharov is well, then he’s sick, then he’s 
not on a hunger strike, then he’s resting, 
then he’s freely receiving treatment, then he 
is driving around somewhere, then his wife 
is free to go abroad, and so on. The truth of 
individual scenes is made to support the lie 
required at that moment. The films do not 


ization of Sakharov, following his hunger 
strikes, during which he has been subjected 
to the degradation of force-feeding, the trial 
and conviction of Bonner on manufactured 
charges of anti-Soviet activity; a slanderous 
attempt to impugn Bonner’s reputation and, 
by association, Sakharov’s; daily harass- 
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tnese conditions is almost incomprehensible 
to the reader accustomed to the ordinary 
freedoms of Western life. The only liberties 
that she and Sakharov enjoy are those of 
thought and intimate speech; otherwise 
their every activity iB monitored and 
controlled by the bureaucrats and petty 
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officials whose full-time occupation is to 
observe and harass them. They are routine- 
ly attacked m the press, ostracized in the 
streets; only in the company of their closest 
and most trusted friends, whom they sm 
infrequently, can they relax and be them- 
selves — and too often they discover as 
anecdote after anecdote reveals that a 
friend is not, after all, a friend. Their life is 
a nightmare. That these two peoplo have 
managed to hold onto their self-respect and 
humor is something of a miracle. 

Bonner devotes relatively little of her 
chronicle to her stay in the United StateB 
but these few pages are heartbreaking This 
was -My American vacation,” a six-month 
respite from repression during which 
Bonner experienced, for the only time in her 
We, the joys of freedom. Though American 
readers will do well to resist smugness ai 
they read about Bonner’s visit here, there 
can be no question that in the United States 
she found true happiness. "I maintain that 
Americans do not want war,” she writes. 
"What Americana want is a house. 1 ’ Then, 
In what is perhaps the book's most poignant 
paragraph, she writes during a brief stay in 
Florida: 

“I also want a house. As I write. I am 
leaving an island. My time here has been s 
highlight of my entire life. I had never been 
in a climate like this, near palm trees — 
coconuts really do fall — my bare feet had 
never felt sand like this; the warm and 
quiet sea splashed just twenty steps away 
from me. I would call it paradise, but 
paradise is not simply a question of climate, 
or sand, or sea, or even apples . . . Paradise 
is being with people you love and treasure 
and not worrying about them. I wish Andrei 
were here. I wish my mother could ait in s 
rocker in the shade near those sweet, sleep- 
inducing oleanders, and I wish I could pick 
up the phone once a week and hear the calm 
voices of my children. Paradise, it turns out, 
is so simple and, it turns out, unattainable 
for me." 

That is because she went back, to 
Sakharov and to Gorky: “It takes incredible 
will-power to force yourself to learn once 
again how to breathe without air, swim 
without water, walk without ground,” but 
she has done it. She has returned out of 
»love, first, but, although she does not say so, 
surely out of moral duty as well; her life’s 
work is there, not here, and her commit- 
ment to it is every ounce as strong as her 
husband's, so in truth she had no choice 
except to go back into the sanitized gulag 
that is Gorky. She is there now, with 
Sakharov, alone together, strong in the 
knowledge that “beyond the border which 
separates us from the world and from all of 
you, dear family and friends, we are etill 
free to be ourselves." 


An, Airman Foresees His Death 


WARTIME WRITINGS 1939-1944. By 
Antoine De Saint-Exup&ry. Translated 
from the French by Norah Purcell. Har- 
court Brace Joua nouich. 201pp. $12.95. 

ONLY a few feet above the runway, he sees 
the ground lights vanish and knows there is 
something big right in front of him. Captain 
Saint-Exup£ry pushes forward on the stick. 
The plane nosedives, its wheels hitting 
hard, then rebounds back into the air over a 
truck that is carzying, of all things, a spare 


floodlight. Tonight, though, the floods are 
out while the pilots of Group 2133 practice 
night landings. The only lights are faint, 
uiere to reveal the landing axis. Saint- 
Exupdry has saved his life, his co-pilot's and 
the truckdriver’a by doing something he 
learned when flying air mau before the war. 
It is January 12, 1940- There are no stars. 

A letter to an unidentified eyewitness 
follows, in which Soint-Exupfiry chides 
himself for acting foolishly but explains, "I 
was very tense,” and muses on tho pastness 
of thingB past before getting back to his 
near-miss on landing. " Injustice,” he writes, 
is the irretrievable.” It is the "gouging out 
of the eyes". It is also “the sight of the black 
truck thirty feet from mo as I sped toward it 
at 120 miles an hour. And I ‘should have’ 
pulled the stick back in order to dear it . . . 
I had not a hundredth of a second to think it 
over. The surest reflex had come into play 
. . . For you, the plane was visible, since it 
was vaguely lit up. But for me, dazzled by 
the lights, all the rest was darkness. When I 
chose to hit the ground in order to bounce 
over it, I had the impression of burrowing 
into the earth up to my midriff before 
leaping over. I left a dip in the ground 
beliind me, like a nest molded in my shape. 
But I didn’t know what I had hatched in 
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that neat. I didn’t know what I should find 
in the rounded mold of my chest. And since 
those idiots took their time before switching 
on the floodlights again, I thought: There it 
is . . . I’ve killed them all." Although he 
claims that what’s done iB done, he keeps on 
going back to the Bame incident, for a day or 
two at leaBt, even while driving his car. He 
cursea "the inertia of the material world,” 
but only four days later moves with his 
group to a new airfield. 

He still has not flown a single militar y 
mission. His fellow-officers think he is too 
old at 39. The author of Right Flight and 
Wind, Sand and Stars, he has already won a 
couple of France’s most prestigious literary 
prizes and, despite his inexperience at 
aerial warfare, ranks as one of the world’s 
master-pilote: a genius at survival in desert 
and over ocoan; a brooding, metaphysically- 
minded monk manqiie, as apolitical as he is 
hypersensitive, as patriotic as he is compas- 
sionate. He hates the 20th century, not bo 
much for its ingenuities as for its material- 
ism, its conveyor-belts, its lack of pride in 
its agrarian, pastoral heritage. In fact he is 
something of a Luddite, this would-be 
combatant who complains that his fellow- 
fliers mollycoddle him because they think 
his white beard will get tangled among the 
controls of his Lockheed Lightning photo- 
reconnaissance ship. He is, all through his 
letters, touchy, acerbic, lyrical, lonely, a 
poot of the stratosphere who, long before the 
notion becomes fashionable, realizes that we 
all live on the same small planet with 
nowhere else to go. 

If you want him in action, as on January 
12, 1940, here he is, looking back on a pre- 
war crash landing in Libya; reftising to fly 
bombers; forgetting to switch on his electri- 
cally heated flying boots at 36,000 feet; 


By Paul West 


noting that “where you breathe ice” breath 
turns into thin needles inside the oxygen 
mask; inventing and patenting an altimeter 
device; stealing a four-engine Farman at 
Bordeaux and flying 40 young pilots to 
continue the war in North Africa. 

Illness dogs him. An old injury to a bone 
near the optical nerve makes his eye flare 
up. Wood splinters from a 1923 crash have 
given hun septicemia. Inexplicable fevers 
beset him. He goes off to America, where he 
tumes, and then he returns to Europe 
aboard a troop ship, talking incessantly to a 
Jungian psychiatrist. He takes a drink with 
a couple or bargemen. He eats fried fish and 
creamed chicken. Within the space of one 
year, he changes base 12 times (Morocco, 
rums, Algiers, Casablanca, Naples, 
Alghero, and so on). On August 1, 1943, he 
has engine trouble, overshoots the field, and 
slightly scrapes a wing. He slips on some 
stairs and breaks his back. Recovered, and 
flying over Annecy, he has mechanical 
troublo at the precise moment he turns 44 
puraued by German fighters. Only the day 
after telling this to a friend in a letter, he 
up again, for "MAPPING EAST OF 
LYON”, and does not come back. "Saint. 
Ex. dies on Julv 31, 1944, 11 days after 
“fenberg a futile bomb goes off in 
Hitler s East Prussian HQ. 

There are other Saint-ExupSrys, however, 
one a swift shaper of indelible images, less 
ponderous than the philosophizer of 
UtadsHe, less hokey than the author of The 
"i“? f He notes “the pathetic nature 

ot the plane,” how vulnerable It is: some- 
thing between contraption and greyhound 
A man can explode at 36,000 feet but never 
enter into another person”. He loves wood 
fires and icy beds. Disliking too many 
creature comforts, he prefers his lodgings to 


evoke “that nLmosphore of the bear hunt”. 
In hiB frequent vein of manual voluptuous- 
ness, he insists that “the carpenter should 
plane his board as if it were essential to the 
earth's rotation”. He deplores a generation 
with no spiritual values beyond ’’the bistro, 
mathematics, and the Bugatti” and yearns 
for the monastery of Solesmes. He considers 
weeping against a tree and writes in a 
petulant rage. 

He seems almost to be cracking up in st 
least a tenth of his letters, but he always 
bucks up again, assigning himself a com- 
plex puzzle in math or changing his mind 
about high altitude — he likes it because 
it's uncluttered, he dislikes it because it's 
empty. Thinking of Vichy France, he 
decides that “an organism creates its own 
anal passage.” 

_ Sometimes in these writings he can be a 
bit of a bore, windily going on about D* 
Gaulle (who always thwarted him) or the 
American view of the French view of 
America, or the French view of the Ameri- 
can view of Franca, all of it dusty stuff not 
worth culling from wherever it moldered. I 
don’t have the French to hand (some of it 
would be hard to find, even), but Norah 
Purcell's generally readable version soma- 
times gets out of tune: “How much heavy a 
train must bel,' which is not English at ell, 
or, especially in such a polemic as “An Open 
Letter to Frenchmen Everywhere,” limp: 
“This blackmail . ought to be despised-” 
Under political and social pressure, Saint- 
Ex. could get banal, but, wnen you are low 
over the runway with a truck in front of 
you, whom would you rather have in the 
left-hand seat? 

Paul Wests most recent navel is ", Bat Man of 
Paris 0 . . His memoir, .'"Words for a Deaf 
Daughter has just been reissued, 
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Cat in the manger 


By Ralph 

WHEN, armed with secateurs, I 
strode down the orchard to collect 
the Christmas mistletoe. I was 
well aware that ray long-deceased 
great-grandfather had planted it 
on the old apple tree on which it 
still flourishes, and so I was not 
really surprised to find him sitting 
on a sawing-horse where hiB cider 
press used to stand. 

“Keeping up the tradition, I 
see," he remarked, then added, 

“ You ought to get Borne mistletoe 
started, for your great-grandson to 
harvest." 

“It’s a thought," I agreed. 

“Yes. and one you'll have forgot- 
ten about when the proper time 
comes, March." 

“I know.” 

“No good trying to get mistletoe 
berries to set at Christmas-time," 
he went on, determined to impart 
this bit of remembered lore, 
whether it was superfluous or not. 
“March is the time. The berries are 
ripe then. I just rubbed some into 
the rough bark in that fork there, 
one March, and there the plant 
still is." 

I gathered my quota of mistletoe 
shafts and then sat for a while, in 
silent communion with the old boy. 

“Vicar would never have mistle- 
toe in church,” he stated, after a 
bit. "Thought it was heathenish. 
Still, I never grew it for him. I 
grew it to sell.” 

“What a turmoil it used to be, 
getting ready for Christmas,” he 
remembered, looking right 
through me at some scene long 
past. “Fatstock to groom up for the 


Whitlock 

Christmas sale. Turkeys to pluck 
and draw and truss. We used to 
have about fifty of 'em, and Moth- 
er, she and the womenfolk would 
draw and truss 'em all. 

“And geese. I used to hate 
pluckin’ them. The fatter they 
were the easier It was to tear their 
flesh, and them there little feath- 
ers were fixed on wi’ wire. And 
holly. I used to send a couple of 
cart-loads, tied down tight, to 
town. There were some good holly 
busheB then, all along that big 
hedge what was grubbed up a few 
years back. Waste, that’s what it 
was. Waste and lack of fore- 
thought. You could sell that holly 
for a good price now, I How, if you 
had it.” 

I had to agree. 

“Twas an anxious time, too, with 
all that stuff on hand in the weeks 
afore Christmas. All that was 
needed was a blizzard to block the 
roads, and we were up to our neck 
in the midden. I mind one year we 
had to take all that poultry to 
market in hampers slung pannier- 
like over the hosses' backs. All 
across the fields, where the wind 
had swept the snow into the lanes 
end hedges. What a jaunt! 

“Aye, that was the year when, 
last thing at night on Christmas 
Eve, 1 went across to the buildings, 
Bame as usual, to sec that every- 
thing was bedded down comfort- 
able for the night, and there was 
old Blossom, started to calve. I 
waited far a bit, to moke sure she 
was doing all right, nnd it wasn't 
long Hfore I could see she wasn't. 


Always the right script 

for fifty years 


DID she truly — one night at 
Clarence House when the footmen 
were late bringing her nightcap — 
phone to say, “I don’t know what 
you two old queens are doing down 
there, but this old Queen is dying of 
thirst”? 

Did she genuinely say. in 1940 
when the first of seven bombing 
raids damaged Buckingham Pal- 
ace, “I'm glad. Now at last I can 
look the East End in the face”? 
And did the policeman she was 
talking to really remark, of the 
German pilot’s low-level approach 


German pilot’s low-level approach 
up the Mall, “A magnificent piece 
of bombing, ma'am, if you’ll par- 
don my saying so'? 

Did Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother, who last week celebrated 


precisely remember words she 
spoke 40 years ago; and everyone 
to whom she said them is long 
dead. 

With her, still ploughing exul- 
tantly through 120 public engage- 
ments a year at tne age of 86, 
affectionate hagiography reigns 
supreme. Some of the unusually 
bountiful quotes attributed to her 
read as if scripted by her actorish 
friendB, Ivor Novello and Noel 
Coward, or by Laurence Olivier in 
hiB younger Agincourt mode. For 
hiBtorianB and a few of the rest of 
us, obstinately anxious to distin- 
guish between real person, valid 
legend and candy-floss, that is 


vexing. 
In fa 


airness, she always has been 


John Ezard on how the Queen Mother 
has survived with style 


the 60th anniversary of her acces- 
sion to the throne, actually reply 
when it was urged that her daugh- 
ter should join the flight of other 
rich children to Canada, “They 
will not leave me. I will not leave 
the King — and the King will 
never leave”? 

That, at leaBt, is the tabloid 
press version of this vow. A more 
scholarly version, which the 
Guardian will use in her eventual 
obituary, goes, ‘The children will 
not leave unless 1 do. I shall not 
leave unless their father does; and 
the King will not leave the country 
in any circumstances." 

The answer to all theBe queries 
is that “There is just no way of 
telling any more," according to the 
Queen Mother's presB spokesman, 
Mqjor John Griffin. She couldn’t 
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Rembrandt etching Adoration of tho 

“1 wont back over home, had a 
drink of Mother’s hot punch nnd 
fetched young Morris out to give 
me a hand. He was living with us 
then, not being yet married. 

‘T'was after eleven o'clock when 
wo went across the yard to the 
barn. Tho snow wasn't much 
thicker then than a covering of 
lime on a ploughed field. The 
blizzard snow had melted a day or 
two earlier nnd this was a new lot, 
but I could tell there wasn't any 
more to conic for a time. It was too 
clear nnd frosty for that. The snow 
and the frozen muck crunched 
underfoot, and there was a bright, 
intense moon to make it all 
sparklo. So bright we hardly need- 
ed the lantern. 

“I'd turned old Blossom into one 


Shepherds with tho lamp — no eat 
of the loose stalls in the stable, to 
make her comfortable and give her 
plenty of space. We hanged the 
lantern on r hook, fetched a bucket 
of water for when she needed it, 
and settled down to watch till we 
were needed. T’was long enough it 
seemed, but bimeby wo got to work 
. . . nnd hard work it was, too. I 
mind we were stripped off. with 
our shirt sleeves rolled up, and 
sweating away, we were, although 
twas such a frosty night. There 
wns a good deal or heaving and 
pulling, nnd n lot of moaning from 
old Blossom, but presently it wns 
nil nvor. Wo had n nice bull enff 
... a big un, too. 

“Wc filtered up the stall with 
fresh Htrnw. gave the old cow n 
drink nnd wntched her lick the cnlf 


clean. We were feeling pretty 

E leased with ourselves. Then wc 
eard the church clock start to 
strike midnight, and an idea sud- 
denly occurred to me. 

“Here, young Morris," 1 said. 
“Here's your chance to sec whether 
there's owt in the old tale.” 

“What’s that?" he asks. 

“Well, they do say that at 
midnight on Christmas Eve the 
cattle, horses and sheep all kneel 
down to pay their respects to the 
newborn Christ-child. Now we 
shall see." 

“So while the clock chimed wc 
looked around the barn. Old Blos- 
som wasn't in the mood to do much 
kneeling, but the other animals 
didn’t show any signs of it, cither. 
The other cows tied up in their 
stalls were mostly lying down, 
chewing their cud. The horses 
stood patient, sound asleep with 
their eyes open. One or two of the 
pigs grunted contentedly. Only one 
animal showed any sign of inter- 
est, nnd that wns the cat. She 
poked her head over tho side of the 
manger, where she had her nest, 
got up, stretched horself, looked 
curiously around nnd then went 
back to sleep again. 

"I don't reckon she was 
kneeling,” grinned Morris. 

“But 1 didn't answer him direct, 
bccauso a thought struck me. In all 
these Christmns plays we’ve seen 
and nil the Christmas stories we’ve 
heard, we’ve never henrd mention 
of u cnt. And there must hnve been 
one. Whoever henrd of n stiibh- 
without u cut in the manger.’" 

So I puss on the thought In nil 
producers of Nativity Plnya. An 
authentic though neglected char- 
acter for them to bring in. The cut 
in the stable at Bethlehem. 


not only wittier than her bland 
manner would suggest but the 
cause of wit in others. And, what- 
ever she said, the point — which is 
also part of the basis for the depth 
of feeling behind the hagiography 
— was that she and King George 
VI did stay, in London with the 
girls, exhausting themselves in 
travels totalling tens of thousands 
of miles to bombed towns. A 
Canadian woman sent her a poem, 
“Be it said to your renown/That 
you wore your gnyest gown and 
stayed in town/When London 
Bridge was falling down". 

She was Queen for lesB than 15 
years until her husband's death in 
1962 — a role which, like the 
acclaim she has enjoyed ever since, 
was unthinkable when she was 
bom as Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon into 
a minor Scots aristocratic family 
with its Beat at Macbeth's castle, 
Glamis. 

Her father, disgusted by the 
philandering and drinking of the 
Prince of Wales, declared, Tf there 
is one thing I have determined for 
my children, it 1 b that they shall 
never have any bqH of post about 
the Court.” , 



Klne George, Queen Elizabeth and Winston Churchill inspect bomb damage at Buckingham Palace In IUO, “ Now l nan 

look the Boat End In the face . . ." 


In 1922 the Duke of York sent 
his parents the most pathetic 
telegram ever wired by a royal 
prince: “It’s all right! Bertie.” He 
meant that Elizabeth had accepted 
him, stammer, depressions, and 
apparently hopeless diffidence nnd 
all, after several rejections. She 
was, like everyone who has mar- 
ried into the family since, “afraid 
never, never again to be free to 
think, speak and act as I really 
ought to 6 . 

When the abdication brought 
what sho called the “intolerable 
honour of being queen,” she told the 
children, “Wo must make the best 
of it". And, although she must 
have a negative side which will 
emerge in posthumous biogra- 
phies, no ona In 69 years has 
seriously suggested she ever did 
less than that. Strength of charac- 
ter, and the. resolutely 


uncomplicated faith of many 
women of her generation, got her 
through. 

With her husband and King 
George V, she is one of the great 
moulders of the 20th century 
monarchy, successfully establish- 
ing Bagehot's notion “that it Is 
natural to have a virtuous sover- 
eign”. Her private keepsake, from 
deeper reading than tho hagiogra- 
phers suggest, is a phrase of 
William Blake's: “Labour well the 
Minute Particulars, attend to the 
little ones/and those who are In 
misery cannot remain so, long." 

Her early Impact was colossal aa 
the first princess this century to 
smile in public. Her real successor 
is the Princess of Wales. Watching 
Diana fast month flinching at the ' 
relentless hours of exposure to 
cameras during her Gulf tour, it 
was natural to think of 'her hus- 


band's grandmother and wonder, 
How can any girl face the prospect 
of BO years of that? 

Tho answer is, with difficulty. 
But if you survive it with your 
heart and your marbles intact, and 
with little except a yen for gin- 
and-tonic, you became a legend. 
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A stirrer among the 
Establishment 

Martin Pawley meets the new President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects 
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SOMETHING happened to the 
Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects last week that is the profes- 
sional equivalent of rape. The 
selection of the president, normal- 
ly a gentlemanly affair that has 
only been contested three times in 
the last 160 years, suddenly 
turned into a nasty mud-slinging 
contest vyith the official candidate 
denouncing his opponent as a 
charlatan and Becond-hand car 
dealer and calling for the Prince of 
Wales to stop taking his advice. 

All to no avail, for Macclesfield 
architect and community entrepre- 
neur Rod Hackney, director of 
more than 50 companies and mas- 
ter of a turnover of £4 million a 
year, took the title at a run with a 
handy majority of 1,600 votea and 
now looks set to smash the cosy 
equilibrium of Portland Place once 
and for all. “The RIBA is nothing 
sacred,” he says. “Just a £3.4 
million a year business run by a 


in his community projects. Roan 
Court, off Black Road, is partly 

S aved with massive, six-inch thick 
agstones bought and delivered 
from a demolished mill 60 miles 
away. One of Hackney’s Hymacs 
makes short work of shifting their 
two ton weight. With 20 regional 
offices, 50 current jobs and a staff 
of 200, decision making from the 
bottom up — the keynote of 
community architecture — may 
alarm traditionalists but it is 
certainly not bad for business. 

Hackney was bom in Liverpool, 
the oldest of a family of three 
children, all of whom were evacu- 
ated to Wales during the war. His 
father was a chef who became a 
hotelier and now lives in retire- 
ment in Torquay. His two sisters 
both started out in the hotel 
business too, but now one is in PR 
and the other runs a restaurant. 
Rod lived in Wales for 19 years, 
failing his 11-plus but getting into 
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secretary, a full-time puppet presi- grammar school at 13. From there 
dent and a mass of committees.” ho wbb advised to studv architec- 


He not only plans to "turn it into 
something more realistic,” but to 
spend ony two days a week doing 
it. 

Hackney can afford to be offhand 
because he has bigger fish to fry, 
like the presidency of the Interna- 
tional Union of Architects where 
he will again compete with an 
official RIBA candidate (poor him), 
and beyond that the massive de- 
velopment of community-base in- 
ner city renewal — - not just in 
Britain but all over the world. It is 
the prospect of global reach that 
makes Hackney want the IUA job: 
"That’s another weak 
organisation, just $200,000 a year, 
but it has access to the Third 
World. " 

Roderick Hackney — he became 
plain Rod many years ago — is 46 
years old and the most famous 
architect ever to establish a base 
in Macclesfield, an old mill town 
south of Manchester. A sober 
dresser with a quick, boyish grin, 
he no longer lives in the town but 
commutes from his cattle farm on 
the moors using a custom- 
converted six- wheel drive Range 
Royer that he designed himself. 
This vehicle, almost as big as the 
Ony Black Road house he uses as 
bis office, is part of the vast array 
of construction plant and equip- 
ment that Hackney owns, and uses 
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no wbb advised to study architec- 
ture because he was good at 
drawing and he went to Manches- 
ter University. 

On graduation he landed a job 
designing monorail stations for 
Expo '67 in Montreal and spent a 
year in Canada. Then he worked in 
London for a commercial architect 
named Bernard Engle before be- 
coming a job architect in Tripoli, 
supervising ■ the construction of 
concrete houses for Colonel 
Gadafy. His next job was for the 
Danish architect Arne Jacobsen, 
who had been commissioned to 
design the headquarters of the 
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Rod Hackney and 

and replacement. Hackney Bwiftly 
became the spokesman for the 
community in its dealings with 
Macclesfield district council and it 
was largely due to hiB efforts that a 




Range-Rover outside Ids Black Road headquarters In Macclesfield. 


nucleus of 32 houses was designat- 
ed a General Improvement Area 
with the residents themselves 
taking responsibility for the design 
and the building work — the first 
time such a thing had ever been 
done. The results, financially at 
least, were spectacular. Two years 
later, for the expenditure of only 
£127,000 all the houses had been 
modernised and mortgaged to ten- 
ants. 

Tlie coat of bulldozing and re- 
building would have been nearer 
£600,000. This was the shot that 
waB heard round the world. 

What success means for Rod 
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THERE’S nothing better than be- 
ing agreeably surprised by some- 
thing you suspect is going to be 
fairly awfiil. Crocodile Dundee, 
the Aussie comedy starring Paul 
Hogan, which lias swept two 
continents and now bids to in 
a third, is a very nice film indeed. 
From a glance at the plotline, one 
never would have thought It pos- 
sible. 

The story has a hard-nosed but 
soft -hearted New York magazine 
writer following up a story about a 
legendary Australian in a remote 
outback township who wrestles 
crocodiles and wins. When she 
meets him (Hogan, with a stuffed 
croc under his arm), he takes her 
into the bush and educates her into 
nature's realities. Then she takes 
him off to New York to educate 
him into civilisation’s. Ho takes 
like a duck to her world, and they 
fall in love. 

This should have been a signal 
for every silly cliche in the book. It 
isn’t but the truths displayed are 
only relative. In essentials, it 
really is parody Australia meeting 
parody America. Somehow it 


From the Outback to Broadway 


Hackney believes with messian- 
ic fervour that self-help groups, 
backed by professional helpers and 
money from building societies, 
pension funds and insurance com- 
panies, can re-vitalise all the inner 
cities. "Self-build is real wealth 
creation,” he says. “The people 
themselves put their backs into it; 
they get a house that is worth 
money and that in turn attracts 
more money to the area. Derelict 
inner cities are like war zones, and 
land in war has very little value." 
But how does building houses help 
the national economy? “It makes 
equity and equity is what pays 
wages and creates jobs." But equi- 
ty is just rising house prices, it is 
not real, like industrial produc- 
tion. Surely some day it will all 
collapse? “Only one thing makes 
equity collapse and that is the 
collapse of the civil peace into riot 
and disorder." How do you avoid 
riot and disorder? “More communi- 
ty architecture.’’ 

Architecture for Hackney is not 
aesthetic design but a form of 
planning in Its grandest sense — 
the salvation of the national econo- 
my by the defeat of poverty and 
despair. It is a massive enterprise 
divided up into myriad tiny self- 
help operations in which trained 
architects work alongside ordinary 
people. “When I use the word 
architect I do not mean just the 
design of buildings. I mean *The 
architect of East/West detente,' 
'computer architecture.’ ‘the 
architecture of policy’. It’s not what 


works, and that is chiefly because 
of Hogan's dry and ironic 
underplaying. 

The man clearly knows exactly 
what he’s doing, building up a 
ludicrous image and then 
upending it with wry charm. This 


better romantic comedies of yore. 

All one need add is that Peter 
Faiman’s first screen feature is 
directed with shrewd economy and 
shot by Russell Boyd so that both 
the outback and metropolitan NY 
look equally startling. Ken 


ance of this three-foot tall relation 
of Donald in our surprised uni- 
verse is a maverick scientist, bent 
on destroying duck, girl and the 
whole damned thing. 

If this sounds like an unpromis- 
ing mixture of Disney and Return 
Of The Jedi. that’s fivRpt.lv mhoi it 


CINEMA by Derek Malcolm 


Of The Jedi, (hat’s exactly what it 
is. Willard Huyck is the director 
and, aided and abetted by execu- 


makea you laugh at the most 
obvious jokes, as if you’ve never 
heard or seen them before; and 
bpth the New Yorker’s introduc- 
tion to the bush and the Austra- 
lian’s effortless conquering of the 
urban nightmare of New York are 
equally effective. It’s being bo 
simple as keeps the movie going. 

It ends on a marvellously effec- 
tive grace note, when the two 
bickering lovers (one must praise 
the performance of Linda 
Kozlowski’s New Yorker too) make 
it up on the crowded platform of a 
subway station, sending messages 
to each other via a chain of waiting 
commuters — just like one of the 


Shadey’s screenplay also knows its 
genre precisely. If you don’t go 
along with absurd expectations 
you ought to be well satisfied. 
Crocodile Dundee isn’t a very 
ambitious film, but it is one of 
thoee popular entertainments that 
doesn't pour treacle all over you. In 
fact, it almoBt makes you like the 
human race. 

Howard ... A New Breed Of 
Hero is the latest multi-million 
dollar Hollywood fiasco to hit town 
— the story of a duck mysteriously 
transported from in front of his 
telly in duck world to Cleveland, 
Ohio, where the lead singer of an 
all-girl rock band befriends him.' 

Mysteriously tied to the appear- 


tive producer George Lucas, he 
spends the first half of the film 
trying for charm and the second 
half on laser-beam pyrotechnics 
and special effects. 

The result is the sort of thing 
you could take your children to at 
Christmas, preierably drugged up 
with cough mixture and gin, but 
hardly the epic with which mil- 
lions are made. 

It is, truth to tell, tedious in the 
extreme for an adult with normal 1 
intelligence, though there 1 are a 
few moments when a good line 
surfaces. “What’s a pizza?" aavs’ 
Howard to his friend. “It’s ‘a 
circular Italian food object," comes 
thA reply. m tell you this: I’d : 
rather eat ten at one sitting than 
see this travesty through again', i 


the RIBA means. What 1 believe in 
is the political architecture of a 
post-industrial age.” 

AH this is huge. It is bigger than 
the policy of any parliamentary 
party and Hackney knows it — he 
spoke at all four party conferences 
this year. He says bluntly that all 
the political parties are bankrupt 
of ideas and will eventually have 
to come and do a deal with him. 
“Yes, they will. The local authori- 
ties, the Department of the En- 
vironment, the Tories, the 
Socialists, the Liberals and the 
SDP — they will all have to make 
a deal with community architec- 
ture. They already do it. They are 
doing it now.” 

Hackney frequently uses the 
word revolution. His 1,000 commu- 
nity architect followers are “the 
new heroes of a new revolution* 
His policies are “a revolution of 
stability”. His goal is a massive 
service economy fed on equity and 
tourism; an oasis of investment 
stability like Switzerland. Is he 
never afraid that this dream might 
foil? “I have never failed. If 
anything if it looks as if it is 
turning out badly 1 change it into 
something different. The English 
dislike success, which is all right 
until it gets out of hand, then you 
havo to do something about it." 

When the old hands at the RIBA 
say that tiio establishment there 
will soon calm him down, they 
don't know what they're talking 
about. 




Paul Hogan as the Ooker abroad. 
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Catchers in the wry 

Michael Billlngton welcomes When I Was A Girl 


IT is slightly ironic that the 
Whitehall, once the home of Paul 
Raymond nudie romps, is now 
alive to the Bound of sexual can- 
dour. Two years after bowing in at 
the Bush, Sharman Macdonald's 
When I Was A Girl I Used To 
Scream And Shout is now installed 
in this Art Deco redoubt; and the 
occasion both confirms thiB 
Glaswegian writer's zippy promise 
and reminds us that the commer- 
cial theatre depends on the 
subsidised sector for much of its 
energy. Starve subsidised compan- 


ies and you will eventually kill the 
WeBt End. 

What I like about Ms Macdon- 
ald’s pfey is that -it deals with 
female disappointment without in- 
dulging in rancorous, man-hating 
hysteria. It even shows compassion 
for s benighted older generation. 

Set on the rocky Scottish east 
coaBt, it shows a mother and 
daughter on fretful holiday. 
Morag, the mum, is a lonely Scots 

S untan pining for a grandchild; 
aughter Fiona is 32, unmarried, 
independent “With no bottom and 


Liberal in the lion’s den 


John Vidal at the Lyric 


SOUTH AFRICAN plays which 
pa8B through Britain tend to be 
deeply felt, angry young vehicles 
for holding up the Pretoria govern- 
ment to justified ridicule and 
hostility. They have an instant 
appeal to the outraged liberal 
conscience but by focussing on the 
struggle of the blacks and the 
coloureds, too often they let their 
white audiences off the hook. 

Of course it is important to 
appreciate the struggle for justice 
but theatrical agit prop ultimately 
serves few causes because no con- 
frontation of ideas is allowed. It is 
theatre in the missionary position, 
for the converted only, satisfying 
but pretty unimaginative. Happily 
the Hijera Sunbird is an altogether 
different proposition. 

A two-hander, written and per- 
formed by white South Africans, it 
has incurred the wrath of Anti- 
Apartheid who are picketing all 
performances, and Hammersmith 
Council, who are under pressure to 
withdraw their grant to the 
theatre for breaking the two-way 
cultural boycott. None of the ideo- 
logically chaste protestors outside 
the Lyric would have seen the 
play. I suggest they do before they 
disrupt it further because it te a 
small gem. 

In Johannesburg’s police deten- 
tion cell an Afrikaaner terrorist of 
the Sixties and a liberal trade 
unionist teacher come face to face. 
The former, cynical and 
disillusioned, ia being hold out of 
spite for previously committed — 
and paid for — crimes against the 
state. The latter, young, intellectu- 
al and insufferably smug in his 
“correct" reasoning, is in custody 


for minor dissent. 

It is a bitter confrontation be- 
tween two men both committed to 
overthrowing n corrupt system in 
different ways. Each fears and 
loathes the other. Isolation has fed 
rumour, mietrust and treachery; 
two generations of the struggle are 
hopelessly at odds. 

As in Pravda, for example, it ia 
the intellectual do-gooder who is 
witheringly chopped down. The 
onslaught of the older revolution- 
ary, Adam Byers, on the blandness 
of the well-meaning who watch the 
struggle from afar is devastating. 
“The unmistakeablo smell of n 
white liberal just before his cun- 
science goes off’ is one lino taken 
almost at random.. 

In Adam Byers, Robert Kirbv 
hBB created a memorable charac- 
ter. Sean Taylor possesses an 
equally memorable voice, and 
plays the tragic, mistrusted veter- 
an of the struggle with great 
power. Jan Maytham us the teach- 
er is on shakier ground, having to 
convince more than just Bijers that 
reason is the best weapon. 

There is a fine ironv in a South 
African company coming to Brit- 
ain with a play that mocks so 
many of our stereotyped attitudes 
as well as condemning its own 
divisions. Theatrically it would be 
sad to see this play taken off in a 
swell of dogma. The tragedy of 
Byers Sunbird is that both pro- 
tagonists are seeking the same 
ends. In their brief, yet stormy, 
encounter some sort of understand- 
ing is built up as the two men 
reveal themselves. Theatre, it 
would seem, could teach us all s 
few lessons. 


a social conscience". Also invited 
along is Fiona’s one-time best 
friend, Vari, now a broody, bound- 
lessly fertile mother-of-three 
whose presence sparks off memo- 
ries of the rude sexual experiments 
the two chums conducted as chil- 
dren. 

The novelist Joyce Cary once 
said that every woman’s life is a 
tragedy. Without going quite that 
far, Mb Macdonald suggests that 
women tend to end up trapped 
whatever they do particularly in 
the God-fearing Scottish climate. 
Morag clearly denied her husband 
much coryugal pleasure (“If he got 
it once in ten yearn he wnB lucky”) 
and is pnying the price in solitude. 

Fiona, brought up to believe sex 
was a sin, avenged herself on her 
mother, when she threatened to 
abscond to the Gulf States with a 
boyfriond, by getting pregnant at 
16; after an early abortion, she is 
now determinedly childless. 

Despite a brief reference to 
nuclear reactors the play some- 
times seems hermetically personal. 
What keeps it abundantly alive is 
Ms Macdonald's wit, frankness, 
and forgiveness. She depicts 
Morag’s lower-middle-class 
joylesBnesH (“We never had a sym- 
phony in the homo — there was no 
need”! without brutal condescen- 
sion. She alsu captures what I take 
to be the authentic sound of pro- 
pubescent hedroom girl-talk: the 
pair here ore more interested in 
guys than dolls and in wee willies 
rather than Tired Tims. Hut her 
real point is that ignorance about 
sex feeds a ravening curiosity. 

Since the Bush, Simon Stokes 
production has acquired two star- 
names without damage to its 
essential fabric. Julie Walters as 
Fiona excellently suggests both 
the impishness nf rhildhnnil and 
the insecurity ot the independent 
women (though that dilemma de- 
serves greater exploration by the 
dramatist). Geraldine James as 
Vari is not quite the "lumpy" 
figure indicated by the text but is 
very good at conveying the weari- 
ness of being treated as a milk- 
machine. 

And, in their original roles, both 
Sheila Reid as the tight-lipped, 
god-bothering Morag, and John 
Gordon Sinclair as an improbable 
schoolboy stud are accurate and 
true. 


In the steps of a giant 


ELIJAH MOSHINSKY’S Royal 
Opera staging of Handel’s Samson 
had to confront two intractable 
problems: first how to make the 
Btatic cerebral tragedy of this 
oratorio into a palpably dynamic 
experience; and secondly how to 
marry the interpretative solecism 
of Jon Vickers's genius with the 
contemporary fad for BO-called au- 
thenticity. 

The clever, sober solution was to 
frame Vickers's extraordinary 
metaphysical performance with 
post modern fUrnishings, shifting 
neo-classical architectural col- 
umns and arches, black costumes 
of Handel's era, and a subtle 
contrasting of devout Iraelitish 
Puritanism with the luxurious, 
periwigged Philistines. 

The unrelenting focus was fixed 
on Vickers's epic self-disgust, the 
star being in fact trundled about 
the stage on a carnival-style cart 
that nicely suggested both the 
characterers’ predicament and the 
moral intent of the oratorio form. 
The music followed Vickers’s ma- 
jestic lead. 

Now, Covent. Garden have re- 
vived the work without Vickers, 
and with Roger Norrington bring- 
ing his ' own brand of inspired. 


OPERA by Tom Sutcliffe 

slightly romanticised authenticity 
to the musical interpretation. The 
orchestra played with style and 
beauty, and some of the singing is 
decorous. But, with Robert Tear 
substituting for Vickers and often 
unwisely attempting to mimic 
Vickers's vocal and physical man- 
nerisms, there is yawning vacuum 
at the centre of the frame. 

Tear successfully followed 
Vickers into tee role of, Peter 
Grimes at the Royal Opera, man- 
aging to build an individual per- 
formance by spooning pinto of 
Peter Pears Into the Vickers's 
gallon. 

But he is utterly incapable of 
evoking the heady metaphysical 
vision, which drew Handel, liko 
Milton, to the Samson story. ThiB 
is merely a provincial oratorio 

E Brformance that just hnpponod to 
b in odd costumes: and Tear is 
clad like a bald Floresten in place 
of tho curly-locked, long-robed bib- 
lical prophet presented by Vickers. 

The best performance now, echo- 
ing Vickers's stature and expres- 
siveness, 1 b Donald McIntyre's 
notable Harapha — the Philistine 
captaiii who challenges Samson 
and introduces' a note of sneering 
com iq " relief. McIntyre , like 


Vickers, finds Handel's scale work 
tricky to manage for such a heavy 
grand operatic voice, especially at 
Norrington's now much faster, 
lighter tempi. But the role is 
excellently drawn. 

Gwynne Howell as Samson's 
father, Manoah, sounds in very 
emotional farm, and Sarah Walk- 
er's Micah — not here a male 
friend, but a Queen Anne clone — Is 
agapi strongly sung, though less at 
ease than she waS. CArol Vartess 
does all the female roleB, which 
would offer a dramatic point with 
Vickers as Samson. She sounds 
good, and coos nicely if un- 
rhythmically os Dclila, but ia just 
too disengngod to light up the show 
at the end with Let The Bright 
Seraphim. 

The chorus, on the whole re- 
spectable, lacks the required kick 
in the guts that Handel certainly 
counted on. Roger Norrington 
throughout worked hard to inject 



Rembrandt fetches £7*2m 

By Donald Wintersglll 


A REMBRANDT was sold nt 
Sotheby’s lust week for £7,2(30,000. 
A study of a young woman, head 
and shoulders, wearing a guld- 
1 rimmed clonk, it is the finest 
painting by Remhrandt to come up 
at auction for more than 16 years. 
Sotheby's had been forecasting n 
price of around £2 million. 

Thu uud.ium.-urb tluiiuud u rucurd 
price. But Rembrandt's work var- 
ied a great deal and the previous 
prices are out of date. A portrait of 
his son, Titus, not in good condi- 
tion, made £798,000 at Christie’s 
in 1966. His Aristotle Contemplat- 
ing the Bust of Homer sold in New 
York in 1961 for $2.3 million 


(£821,000), more expensive in real 
terms than the portrait sold last 
week, though of much better qual- 
ity. 

Last week's buyer was described 
only as a private cullcclor. The 
underbidder was Mr Richard 
Fcigen, n New York dealer. Some 
cnntn«.*«l tlisil it it * V> uy 
Malibu, California, was the win- 
ner; others that the winner was Mr 
Ronald Lauder, heir to the Estee 
Lauder cosmetics fortune. 

The American-owned Rem- 
brandt was consigned to Bell before 
new US tax laws go into effect on 
January 1. 


Education Development Scheme 

Study Awards 

A number of Study Awards are to be offered by the 
Overseas Development Administration to enable candidates 
to enhance their qualifications by study or research and to 
widen their expertise to fit them for further employment within 
the Overseas Aid Programme or within related activities. 

Applicants should be British Citizens below the age 
of 45 with a minimum of S years overseas experience in 
an aspect of education and should hold a degree and a 
professional teaching qualification. In certain circumstances 
these conditions may be waived for applicants who have been 
serving under the British Volunteer Programme, provided 
they have at least 3 yearn teaching experience 
in a developing country and hold the minimum academic 
and professional qualifications 

Awards customarily range from single term short courses to 
academic year degree courses and cover fees and provide an 
allowance towards living costs, books and stationery. The 
amount is determined by the circumstances of the candidate. 

For further details and an application form, please write, 
quoting ret AH356/BR/GW, to; Overseas Development 
Administration, Room 396, Abercrombie House, 

Eaglesham Road, EAST KILBRIDE, Glasgow G7B 8EA. 

Closing date for applications is 1 March 193?. 


vitality. The musical boautieg of 
this glorious Bcore, a true British 
masterpiece, well showed. Nor- 
rington certainly deserves a 
chance with some of those 19th 
century standard works that have 
been poorly conducted at the Royal 
Opera of late. 


PgS OVERSEAS 
ESS DEVELOPMENT 

Britain helping nations to, help themselves 
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At war and 
at sea 

By Ludovlc Kennedy 
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Knocking the Arabs 


THE LONGEST BATTLE: THE 
WAR AT SEA , 1939-45 , by Rich- 
ard Hough (Weidenfeld, £14.951. 
RULING THE WAVES: AN UN- 
OFFICIAL PORTRAIT OF THE 
ROYAL NAVY, by Dennis Barker 
( Viking , £12.95). 

IT is hard to know what particular 
readers the authors of these two 
books had in mind. The Longest 
Battle (a misnomer, for it was a 
series of battles) is a competent re- 
hash from printed sources of the 
principal naval actions of the last 
war, both in the European and Far 
Eastern theatres. Rather more 
space is given to the activities of 
the American navy than the Brit- 
ish, the object presumably being to 
sell the book there as well as here. 

But, apart from naval buffs, will 
the American reader be any more 
interested in the doings of the 
Royal Navy in, say, the Mediterra- 
nean, than the British reader in 
the confused, repetitious and ulti- 
mately tedious accounts of carrier 
battles ia the Pacific? I have 
always found that other people's 
battles, like other people’s crimes, 
do not on the whole travel well. 

This is not to say that parts of 
The Longest Bottle are not a very 
good read. Mr Hough mingles 
felicitous phrases — likening the 
sounds of the first bombs dropping 
at Pearl Harbour to "the rumbling 
overture of the timpani in a 
Wagner overture" with sloppy ones 
— ‘In spite of the vocal bedlam, 
the Wildcats were having the 
greatest party of their lives* 1 (Wild- 
cats were aeroplanes). 

There are some inaccuracies. 
The first British combined oper- 
ation of the war was not- at 
Bruneval at the end of February 
1942, but just a year earlier at the 
Lofoten islands where the Navy 
sank many ships and the Army 
rounded up 200 German prisoners 
and 300 Norwegian volunteers. In 


the Bismarck action survivors' 
reports indicate that Vian’s torpa- 
does made no hits, while the single 
Enigma decrypt was of do help, 
having been overtaken by events. 

I wish, too. that Mr Hough, 
having relied as heavily as he has 
on my account of that battle, had 
done the courtesy of including mv 
book Pursuit in his list of "Some 
books consulted" as well as credit- 
ing my publishers (Collins) for 
having pinched from the same 
book the double-page map of the 
operation which they had specially 
prepared for it. Mr Hough says 
that this was drawn by a Mr 
Patrick Leeaon. "Copied” would 
have been more accurate. 

But the most discreditable of Mr 
Hough's inaccuracies occurs on 
page 56. Having related how a U- 
boat commander was court- 
martialled and shot for massacring 
survivors in the water, he goes on 
to tell of the crew of another U- 
boat 

"who were rescued, brought on 
board, and then hunted down 
and shot one by one over a period 
of twelve hours, the last two 
sailors being found huddled in 
the ship's screw alley. Churchill 
was outraged when he heard and 
issued instructions to avoid a 
repetition.'’ 

This deplorable incident, known 
as the Barrelling affair, occurred 
not in the last war but in the first 
one, and why Mr Hough should 
want gratuitously to insert it here 
must be a matter for him and his 
conscience. 

For any young man thinking of 
making the Navy his career I can 
think of no better present than 
Ruling the Waves. There is al- 
moat-no aspect of the -Navy- ok- 
today that it does not cover, 
whether it be the Fleet Air Arm or 
submarines, the Wrens, or the 
Marines, leave and messing. It is 
carefully written and refreshingly 
critical. 


SEMITES AND ANTI-SEMITES 
Jy Bernard Lewis (Weidenfeld, 
£16). 

BERNARD LEWIS is a British 
Orientalist now living in the 
United States where he has be- 
come a neo-conservative Cold War 
polemicist whose hostile attention 
is focused on the Arabs and Islam. 
He has now patched together a dis- 
organised and tendentious book 
out of articles that have appeared 
elsewhere (in Commentary among 
other places). 

The first half of Semites and 
Anti-Semites is a potted history of 
anti-Semitism that advances very 
little beyond what can be found in 
the work of Leon Poliakov. That is 
frequently Lewis’s way, since it 
enables him to Bet the stage with a 
great show of scholarship before he 
gets to his main ideological busi- 
ness. In this instance it is to 
advance the view that the Arabs 
and Muslims have now become 
anti-Semites in the European 
sense of that term, a charge from 
which he somewhat exempts them 
before the nineteenth century. 

The remarkable thing about this 
effort iB how little evidence Lewis's 
allegations actually dredge up. 
Readers of his contribution to a 
recent symposium on "terrorism” 
will recall his habit of saying both 


By Edward W. Said 

emments made common cause 
during the 1970s and 1980s with 
the Lebanese Phalanges, an openly 
fascist Christian party. 

That there is anti-Semitism in 
the Arab world and elsewhere is a 
fact: a sorry, appallingly ugly and 
inexcusable fact, but a fact just the 
same, although Lewis rarely does 
more than allude and insinuate, 
letting his audience deduce the 
worst about Islam and the Arabs. 

All facts, however, are located in 
contexts, and it is the two contexts 
of Lewis’s facts that are signifi- 
cantly left out. One context is 
America after the 1982 Israeli 
invasion of Lebanon, when it was 
Felt by the Zionist lobby that the 
spectacle of ruthless Israeli power 
on the TV screen would have to be 
effaced from memory by the strate- 
gy of incriminating' the media as 
anti-Semitic for showing those 
scenes at all. 

Since then the reconstitution of 
a nrimitive ideology eliminating 
both the siege of Beirut and the 
Palestinians from history (as in 
Joan Peter's book, From Time 
Immemorial) has gone forward. 
This ideology has put up a figura- 
tive fence around Israel, decreeing 
that any criticism of the state ia 
tantamount to old style Nazi anti- 
Semitism. 

Lewis has, to put it mildly, done 


gating tract The Arab Mind? 
What about the tradition of anti- 
gentile polemic in historical Juda 
ism? Does not this warrant so 
much as a disapproving sneer: sad 
is it not part of the anti-Semitism 
that Lewis so deplores? 

One could go on about Lewis’s 
tactful omissions, from the whole- 
scale dispossession of the "non- 
Jews," to the minute details of 
apartheid on the West Bank, to the 
rampnnt fanaticism of supporters 
of Yuval Nemean, Sharon, Eitan, 
etc, all of it coming from the 
essentially racialist distinction be- 
tween Jew and non- Jew. Somehow 
Lewis exempts all of this from 
consideration. 

There are interesting issues 
here, which Lewis's book U too 
intellectually feeble, too drenched 
in pious cant, to debate. For 
example, is anti-Semitism best 
understood apart from, say, the 
oppression and slavery of blacks, 
the genocidal massacres of Arme- 
nians by the Turks, the extermina- 
tion of the native American 
peoples by numerous European 
populations? Is anti-Semitism, as 
Lewis implies, a metaphysical 
thing, or is it one among many 
historical trends? 

How has the Palestinian case 
altered the status of the Jew, from 
thnt of victim to that of oppressor? 


‘What are we to make of rabbinic pronouncements to the Israeli army, 
legislating that whereas it is humane to help a wounded Jew on the 
oabbath, it is correct to let a wounded gentile die?’ 
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Make less room for 
poverty — and more 
room for justice 


Start at the sharp end and cry to 
do something to help; this is the 
way that Quakers have always 
sought to tackle problems. If you 
can't do something grand, you can 
still do something worth- 
while. A 

QUAKER PEACE & 

SERVICE sets out to help * 

with small projects in eco- 
nomi tally deprived coun- 
tries, working with people " 

to improve the quality of food, 
health, skills and knowledge — of 
life itself. Without the stress of ' 
poverty, there's more room tor 
justice, in Britain, loo, QPS 


opens up paths towards peace: 
supporting positive local actions; 
enabling diplomats and politicians 
to voice their mutual doubts and 
fears away from the public eye; 
seeking to bring a reli- 
gious viewpoint to discus- 
es sions on the reduction of 
today's violence. 

But we can't work all by 
ourselves; there arc sixty 
practical projects to be 
maintained. The world becomes 
more costly everyday and the 
work becomes more vital. 

Please ndd your help to make 
inure room for justice. 


1 Tick box for 
more information. 
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□ Laffn America 
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equally problematic (to say the 
least) results. Thus in one place he 
will speak of n "sudden outburst of 
anti-Semitic literature,” a phrase 
suggesting mountains of books and 
tracts, but which on closer inspec- 
tion yields only two titles, one 
published in Beirut in 1869 and 
another in Cairo in 1893. The 
cause of this “outburst" we are told 
was the Dreyfus Case, which since 
it didn't occur until 1894 one 
supposes to have infected the Arab 
world retroactively. 

A random quotation from an 
Egyptian newspaper, a reference 
to the presence of the Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion in Arabic, an 
account of the contents of a maga- 
zine in 1964 — these supposedly 
establish the existence of anti- 
Semitism in the Arab world, al- 
though no distinctions are made 
between instances, trends, beliefs 
and policies; usually, however, 
Lewis is omniscient in ascribing 
anti-Semitism to the people and 
culture themselves. This is the 
Orientalist practise of knowing 
only by reading in snippets, of 
generalising imperially without 
sympathetic or living knowledge of 
the condemned society and its 
culture. 

In other places Lewis refers to 
Arab tirades that link Menachem 
Begin to Genghis Khan and Hitler 
ithe latter purportedly "a much 
admired hero”), but he will not 
give more than an item of evidence 
"proving” that Hitler was admired 
by some people, and he obscures 
the fact that it was a few anti- 


He also forgets to mention that 
the party of the present Prime 
Minister of Israel negotiated with 
the Nazis too. Moreover, Lewis 
prudently overlooks the fact that 
Revisionist Israeli gov- 


sidered to enter into either the 
semantics or the epistemology of 
Lewis’s disgracefully incomplete 
argument. 

That these facts might also be 
more pertinent to an Arab Pales- 
tinian population either exiled or 
colonised by Israel than "anything 
which might arouse sympathy for 
the Jews” — a sorely wanting 
quality among Palestinians and 
their supporters, according to Lew- 
is — does not occur to him, ns he 
ambles on with objectionable little 
newspaper references, shorn of any 
substance, any social reference, 
any sense of history or institu- 
tions. 

This is natural enough in the 
work of a journalist who had made 
a recent name for himself as a 
political enemy of the Arabs and 
Islam. It is worse in the work of an 
historian who simply omits the 
second context of his work, that is, 
the full contemporary history of 
the Middle East. 

Who could deny that there is 
atavism in the Islamic revival, or 
that the Arab regimes are a 
corrupt, incompetent lot, able nei- 
ther to wage war courageously and 
unhypocriticallv nor to conclude a 
peace pact with Israel decently? 
But do these facts allow us simply 
never to mention the fantastic 
outpouring of official religious and 
political literature in Israel whose 
proclaimed attitude toward the 
goyim is startlingly racist, is 
horrifyically exclusivist? 

What are we to make of rabbinic 
pronouncements to the Israeli 
army, legislating that whereas it 
is humane to help a wounded Jew 
on the Sabbath, it is correct to let a 
wounded gentile die? 

What about the library of Israeli 
works on the Arab mentality, or 
the laziness of the Arab character, 
the degradation oflslam, etc? Why 
do Israeli consulates around the 
world hand out John Lafflh’s dis- 


Whut ttljuut the* Western philo- 
Sem ilium that supports Israel a* 
munificently? And is there some 
important way in which the terri- 
ble su fit? rings of the Jews can no 
longer serve to exempt them from 
opprobrium when in the name of 
the Jewish people Israeli armies, 
or jet bombers ravage refugee 
camps, ruze Palestinian villages, 
impose wholesale collective pun- 
ishments on Arab towns, bomb 
Arab cities, massacre civilians, 
ovon ns Israel’s propagandists in 
the West proclaim the state’s 
"purity of anna," the uanctily of its 
moral policies, its right to pre- 
emptive strikes that produce 100 
Arab deaths for every Jewish 
death? 

You would never know from 
Lewis’s prose (hut Lho Jewish 
Stale and not "international anti - 
Seinitisin" militarily dominates 
the Middle East, and that it is 
Palestinians, and not Jews, who 
today nre murked with special 
identity cards, licence plates, niw 
"pales of settlement.” 

Those are matters of attention, 
difficult though that may be in so 
inflamed a situation os that ob- 
taining between Israel and the 
Arab world. But no: none of it 18 
tackled by Bernard Lewis, whose 
posture of historical gravity » 
restricted to the canonical topics of 
anti-Jewish extremism and the 
proclivity of Islam to infection by 
the worst Western imports 
Semites and Anti-Semites ffiU 
serve more as propaganda of the 
age of Reagan and Begin than a 8 
history. 

Edward Said, who was born i" 
Palestine, is Professor of Compora- 
live Literature at Columbia Univer- 
sity, and author of Orientalism, 
Covering Islam , arid The World, 
the Text and the Critic. 


DEVIZES BOOKS 

New books sent worldwide. All type* 
from single books to library supply- 
Xmas catalogue how available. Mai»f 
era rd/VIsa accepted. 

Devizes Books, Monday Martel SI., 
Davlzqi, Wiltshire, U.K- 
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HI ako pis 

White mates In three moves, against HJiha i 
any defence (by N. Mlronenko, USSR, The tc 
1973). i n 8 

Solution NO. 1936 ord0r & 

White K at QR8, Q at QR2, B at USSR sc 
QN6, N at KB2, Ps at Q5 and KR2. Hungary 
Black K at KB5. Mate In three. both Eric 

1 Q-R7. If K-B8 2 Q-QRl K-N7 3 Q- algnlflcai 
KR1. If K-B4 2Q-KN7 K-B5 3Q-B8. II In 1984 
K-N4 2 Q-KB7 K-R5 3 B-Q8. Kasparo 

That ( 

JUST half a point separated England England 1 
from a triumph over the all-conquering towards 
Russians at the Dubai chess Olympics, which w 
Final totals were USSR 40/66, England doubtedl 
39%, United States 38V4, Hungary poor tei 
34Vfe, Iceland and Bulgaria 34. England avaky v, 
were best on match points, conceding and whe 
only their draw with the USSR and their Ideal for 
collapse sgalnst Spain but winning cans wil 
their other twelve matches. rising yc 

Top board Tony Miles was out of refused 
form and bottom board Glenn Flear English 
played only twice, but our other Presumi 
grandmasters all played exceptionally board, t 
well. Individual totals, excluding the 4-0 class pi 
win by default In the first round, were the Rua! 

A COUNTRY DIARY 


Chess 

By Leonard Barden 

Miles 3VW8, Nunn 7/11, Short 9/12, 
Chandler 8/10, Speelman 7/9, Flear 
1 / 2 . 

Short won the Individual gold medal 
for third board while Chandler and 
Speelman were awarded silvers. 
Chandler also took the bronze tor 
overall rating performance. His rating 
was 2711, beaten only by Kasparov 
2763 and Yusupov 2743. Short (2702), 

r alman (2870) and Nunn (2835) 
played at what was effectively 
world phamplonship standard through- 
out the event. 

The top four le&ms finished exactly 
In the 8pme places rind In the same 
order as at Salonika 1984. There the 
USSR scored 41 . England 37, USA 35, 
Hungary 34Vb. Comparison shows that 
both England and the US have made a 
significant advance, particularly since 
In 1984 the Russians ware without 
Kasparov. 

That said, it Is debatable whether 
England’s superb result markB a step 
towards gold In 1988 or 1990 or a peak 
which will be difficult to match. Un- 
doubtedly the Russians suffered from 
poor team selection, omitting BBly- 
avaky who played No 1 in Salonlca 
and whose sharp and creative style is 
Ideal for team competition. The Ameri- 
cans will be better next time with their 
rising young star Joel Benjamin, who 
refused to play In Dubai, while the 
English team is almost at its optimum. 
Presumably by 1988 Short will be top 
board, but addition of a further world 
class player — needed to overcome 
the Russians — may be delayed until a 


NEVERN ESTUARY: The low sun 
threw tones of dying bracken into 
rich contrast with the pale blue 
sky. Around the river glistening 
mud supported a flock of about 140 
curlews. Disturbed, they rose up as 
a group of individuals. Starlings 
would have moved like a 
choreographed corps de ballet but 
the curlews swung around in the 
sunshine like apprentice country 
dancers. The sun lit up their pale 
underparts and etched the strong 
beaks. A smaller group of ringed 
plovers tick-tocked along the river 
shore, starting up from time to 
time for a nervous fly-about before 
re-settling to their picking and 

S eeking. A shag was fishing with 
is look of tufted surprise. Close by 
a cormorant gave us a good chance 


i * la I < 


Audrey Insch 
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By ENIGMATIST. 


for comparison. The cormorant 
looked like a Brylcreem boy whilst 
the shag was a spring-diving punk. 
On the sands we saw small sand 
volcanoes bubbling up depositing 
sediment in the same manner that 
probably once produced the rock 
formations in Freshwater East. 
Round the cliffs we met 
bullfinches, long tailed tits and a 
surprising number of flowers. Most 
of them are tired, beaten by wind 
and rain. Only the whin glowed 
with the confidence of someone 
who has picked the right clothes 
for the right occasion. The trees 
are laden with lichens whose 
fruiting bodies present a miniature 
mysterious world. 


new talent such as Michael Adams 
reaches Olympic level. 

Controversy contlnuss over Eng- 
land's dramatic VMVfe loss to Spain 
which effectively saved the Russians. 

It is sakl that thB Russians loaned their 
flies on the England players to the 
Spanish camp, while right at the start 
of the round England protested un- 
avalllngly about crowds round the 
boards. Miles fell Into an opening trap 
and Nunn's position was worse. The 
Spanish coach Georgadze, a USSR 
grandmaster, gave advice to one ol his 
players and also spoke In Russian lo 
Kasparov and others. England again 
protested, but Georgadze got off with a 
warning and the chief arbiter would not 
consider a suffer penalty. Of course ir 
the Spaniard had been forfeited and 
England had won the gold by half a 
point, arguments would have been 
fiercer still. 

England women faded after a good 
start and finished eighth, about our 
normal position In the women's Olym- 
pics where Eastbloo nations Btlll domi- 
nate. The USSR won from Hungary 
and Rumania, and West Germany 
(sixth) were Uie only Western team 
ahead of England. 

Finally, thanks to merchant bankers 
Duncan Lawris, who have sponsored 
the England team for a decade and 
this time went to the expense of flying 
the players out to Dubai several days 
early for acclimatisation. Almost 
beating the Russians at their national 
game Is an achievement ol which 
every chessplayer can be proud. 

Jaime Fllguth (Brazil) — 

GM Murray Chandler (England) 
English Opening 
(Dubai Olympics 18B6) 

1 P-OB4 P-K4 2 N-QB3 N-KB3 
3 N-B3 N-B3 4 P-K3 B-N5 

6 Q-B2 0-0 B N-Q5 R-K1 

7 P-QR3 B-B1 8 B-Q3 P-KN3 

White's opening plan turns out 
harmless and he soon regrets his 
obtrusive bishop. The critical line Is 7 
Q-B5, though theory considers that, 
too, as well playable lor Black. Instead 
of White's bishop move, 8 NxN ch QxN 
9 P-Q3 followed later by B-K2, N-Q2 
and B-B3 would give some light square 
play to offset White’s passive position. 
B NxN eh QxN 10 B-K4 P-Q3 

\\ P-QN4Q-K2 12B-N2B-N2 

13 0-0 B-NS 14 P-Q3 N-QI 

16 N-Q2 P-QB3 16 QR-K1 P-KB4 

17 B-B3 BxB 18 NxB P-K5 

19 BxB PxNI 20 B-N2 Q-N4 

21 P-N3Q-N6 

Effectively, end of gamB. It is now 
just a question whether Black will mate 
at KN7 or KR7. 


22 K-R1 N-B2 
24 R-KN1 N-R3 
26 P-N4 NxP 
28 R-KN1 QR-K1 
30 PxP P-NBI 


23 P-K4 Q-R6 
25 Q-B3 R-K4 
27 RxN PxR 
29 P-B5 P-Q4 
31 Resigns 


ACROSS 

1. Medical man taking to transport 
system (8) 

5. Coward's copyright (6) 

' 9. English dressing (8) 

10. Black dog (6) 

11. "Shoestring” writer (8) 

12. Eliot looking after a European 
capital (0) 

■14. A small letter? Same again (7, 3) 


18. Swimmer and King married a 
beauty parlour (4-8) 

22. Blockhead's year (8) 

23. What the ark carries, I approve (4, 
4) : 

24. Sank teeth into delicacy (8) 

25. Disciplinarian's film (8) 

26. Rolps vessel (6) 

27. First man.on the Nile (5, 3) 


DOWN 

1 . Letter lies ripped In breakfast dish? 

( 8 ) 

2. Cast seat to the audience (61 

3. Masseur's games at cardtable (6) 

4. How one, with a clean conscience, 
deals In nylon, etc (10) 

6. Physicist not to be confused with 
Green (8) 

7. 5-Iron used to get round edges of 
green by Eastern grape-farmer (8) 

8. Noise distorted with ear not being 
facilitated (2, 8) 

13. They row, and fire and bellows 
mingle (6-4) 

15. Clolno, Lachesls and Atropos 
about to equip vessels (8) 

18. A cricket club's fantastic dress (8) 
17. Pattlcular sighting round pari of 

London (8) 

19. South African plant for tea (6) 

20. Drink a drop (6) 

21. Most of 19 gels married for the 
• time being (3, 3)- 


□ □QDQC 1 QO 

&!]□□□□□□□ □□□□□ 

□ □□□□□□□ 
□□□□□am □□□□□□□ 
a h □ h □ □ 
□□□aa □□□□□□□□□ 

□ □ nan □ 
□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 

□ □ □ □ no 
□□□□□□□□a □□□□□ 

□ □ a ODD 
□□□□□aa □□□□□□□ 

aaaaa □□□□□□□□□ 

□ □ □□□□□□ 


Rixi Markus invites readers to 
try their hand 
at her — 


Christmas 

bridge 

competition 


YOU ere West. Whloh card would you select for your opening lead In the following 
situations? 



PROBLEM 1 


Dealer East; love all; teems. 


WEST 
♦J io g 6 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

NB 

♦K 6 5 

1H(1) 

NB 

2S 

NB 

♦9 

3D 

NB 

3S 

NB 

♦Q 10 8 4 3 

4NT(2) 

NB 

5S 

NB 


5NT(2) 

NB 

6D 

NB 


7D 

NB 

NB 

NB 


(1) North-South's bidding is In the "canape" style, whereby the shorter of two 
suits is opened first. 

(2) Blackwood. 

PROBLEM 2 

Dealer North; North-South 

vulnerable; teams. 

WEST SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

♦A8 73 3NT( I ) NB 

¥9 4 3 5D NB NB NB 

♦8 5 
+AQ7 5 

(l) A gambling bid, showing a completely solid minor suit and not more than a 
queen outside. 


PROBLEM 3 


WEST 
qij 
*4 2 

♦K 7 6 5 4 2 
+K96 2 

PROBLEM 4 


Dealer North; love all; pairs. 

SOUTH WES r NORTH 

3G 

3NT NB NB 


Dealer West; East-West vulnerable; teams. 


WEST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

♦ 10 8 6 


NB 

NB 

NB 

♦10 

IS 

NB 

4S 

NB 

♦K J 7 8 5 4 

4NT 

NB 

5D 

NB 

♦K9 2 

6S 

NB 

NB 

NB 

)BLEM 6 






Dealer North; love all; teams. 



WEST 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

♦J 10 9 7 



1H 

NB 

♦6 2 

3C 

NB 

3D 

NB 

♦K 9 8 

4NT 

NB 

5H 

NB 

♦J 7 6 3 

7NT 

NB 

NB 

NB 


PROBLEM 6 


WEST 
♦ 10 7 4 
♦9 8 7 
♦Q 8 7 8 
+Q7 4 

PROBLEM 7 


WEST 
♦10 9 8 
♦A 9 6 3 
♦9 7 5 
♦Q5 4 

PROBLEM 8 


WEST 
♦A J 9 6 4 
*A6 
♦7 84 2 
♦9 3 


Dealer North; game all; teams. 
SOUTH WEST NORTH 

1C 

IS NB 2H 

3S NB 4$ , 

NB NB 


Dealer South; love all; teams; 

SOUTH WEST NORTH 

IS NB 2C 

2D NB 4S 

5S NB SS 

NB NB 


Dealer South; Iqve all; teams. 

SOUTH WEST NORTH 

-1H IS 2D 

NB NB . SC 

3H NB 4H 

NB NB 


Entries should be sent to Rixl Markup. The Guardian Weakly, pO Box 19, 
Chsadie, Cheshire, SK8 1DD, to arrive tw January ifllh. Prizes of £25, £15 and 
£10 will ba awarded for the three best solutions, and my answers and comments 
will be published during February. For. the theme ol this year’s Christinas 
Competition I have, chosen “opening leads" which makes the problems 
Interesting end also somehow easier. ’ 




